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Editorial 


This issue of the Student World represents a slight but we 
hope interesting departure from the policy which the paper 
generally pursues. As a rule each issue is devoted to some major 
problem or task which concerns the National Movements round 
the world. Instead of dealing with a problem or task, the series 
of articles included in this number is an attempt to reflect some 
of the vital ideas surging in different parts of the student field. 
After the depression of the post-war years, there is evident in 
many lands a new and far more intense hunger for reality. It 
is not true to say that this is the same type of spiritual hunger 
that existed before the war. And those who attempt to meet 
the present situation with phrases and attitudes which may have 
been authentic in pre-war days, are apt to find themselves resem- 
bling blind leaders of the blind. It is perhaps not too much to say 
that this hunger for reality is deeper and more tragic than was 
characteristic of any spiritual movement in the nineteenth century. 
There are as yet few authentic words which seem to supply what 
is needed, but there are undoubtedly some persons in almost 
every one of our student movements who are at least groping 
in the right direction. Some of these have already been able to 
make the direction in which they are going articulate. 

The points of view represented in this number obviously 
cannot be regarded as a complete or adequate reflection of the 
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main currents of new life characteristic of the movements from 
which they come, but they do illustrate the freshness and vitality 
of some of these currents, and may be of use not only in informing 
but also in encouraging the members of other movements. 


The articles brought together here come from Canada, France, 
Switzerland and the United States of America. They therefore 
present a fairly wide field of thought and experience, and might 
be expected to show considerable diversity of outlook and back- 
ground. In selecting them for publication, we have been guided 
by the desire to give readers of the Student World the opportu- 
nity of coming into contact with the men of outstanding 
personality and intellectual ability whom our National Conferences 
had invited to address them. There was no expectation of any 
greater unity in the number than this. It has however proved 
rather unexpectedly to be the case that a certain similarity of 
subject does mark most of the addresses here reproduced. With 
the exception of the articles by Dr. Roberts and Dr. Lew, which 
turn on a slightly different issue, the problems here considered are 
different aspects of that great question of our time — the relation of 
the individual to the State. This question, bound up as it is with 
the whole tangle of freedom and authority, nationalism and 
internationalism, socialism and individualism, is one from which 
none of us, in this post-war world, can escape. It is brought 
home to some of us in its most practical form in the shape of 
the attitude to be taken to military service. But it is much more 
than a merely practical question. As Mr. André Siegfried shows 
in his brilliant analysis, it goes down to the roots of our philo- 
sophy and even of our religion. And in these days of “ sacred 
egotism ”’, of a nationalism which claims the allegiance, not only 
of our bodies, but of our souls, demanding an almost mystical 
surrender to the State as the ultimate and absolute reality, it is 
the more necessary that we should make clear to ourselves the 
direction in which we are going. Can the Christian accept this 
demand? Has he ever accepted it? And if not, what alternative 
conception of society have we to offer? Dr. Niebuhr rightly says 
that often the only alternative actually presented is Communism, 
which has a similar mystical element in its appeal, and like 
exaggerated Nationalism, claims that devotion to a partial end, 
the welfare of a social group, absolves us from all moral obligation 
to those standing outside that group. There is surely no place 
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for the spirit of Christ in either of these conceptions. The way 
of life which he taught us must embrace all humanity ; it cannot 
justify the attempt to promote the interests of a part at the 
expense of those of the whole ; it cannot countenance an unreserved 
and absolute surrender of the moral personality to any merely 
human institution ; the possibility of detachment, of criticism in 
the light of a higher truth must remain. 

The problem may be treated, as it is treated here, from 
various points of view. We may study the nature and importance 
of human institutions, and the extent to which they further or 
prevent fine and noble living; we may see the issue primarily 
as that of the use of force, more especially in organised warfare, 
and our individual duty in this regard; or it may present itself 
in terms of our connivance at an immoral social order, organised 
for the exploitation of the many in the interests of the few. Or 
we may go deeper into the whole question and consider the 
mystical, philosophical and religious basis of our social organ- 
isations. Finally, we shall have to deal with it in a very practical 
form in connection with education. All these different aspects 
have been treated by the men whose contributions are reproduced 
here. Few of them arrive at any definite or absolute conclusions ; 
some of them even explicitly disclaim the attempt to do so; 
but all give us helpful suggestions and stimulating ideas. 


Our World’s Denial of God 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR* 


The following addresses by Dr. Niebuhr and Dr. Lew were delivered 
at the National Student Conference of the American Y.M.C.A. and Y.W. 
C.A. in Milwaukee, December 28 — January1st. The theme of the 
Conference was: ‘“‘ What resources has Jesus for life in our world? ” 
The programme was an attempt to contrast the current religious faith 
and ethical values of American civilisation with the religious faith and 
ethical values of Jesus Christ. It is regarded by many as the most signi- 
ficant event in the history of the Student Movement in America, because 
of the catholicity of its spirit and the ethical and religious realism which 
characterized its discussions. "There were approximately 3000 students 
and leaders in attendance. A report of the Conference has been published 
by the Association Press, New York, under the title : ‘‘ Religion on the 
Campus ”’. 


It is not easy to believe in a loving God in a universe so full, 
let us say, of lice and lions, so full of evil. It is not easy to believe 
in a moral God in a universe that seems to be ordered by such 
inexorable laws. It never has been easy ; it is a little more diffi- 
cult now that science has revealed cause and effect so intimately 
connected that we wonder where the place is for the intervention 
of a free intelligence. It isn’t easy, but it isn’t impossible, and 
as philosophy begins to gather up the fragments of science it 
proves to us that the determinism, under the shadow of which 
most of us are living, is to a certain extent only the way that 
outraged truth has of avenging itself, and that it is not now 
impossible and never will be impossible to believe that at the 
heart of the universe there is freedom and therefore goodness 
and therefore personality. 


The Real Enemy. 


But the real enemy of religion never has been scepticism ; 
the real enemy of religion is cynicism. Our real difficulties are 
not intellectual difficulties but moral difficulties. The question 
is not whether God is intellectually worthy of us, but whether 
we are morally worthy of God. The question is not whether 
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we can harmonize the concept of a loving God with a ruthless 
nature, but whether we can harmonize the concept of a loving 
God with the sort of ruthless civilization which we have built. 
For it is not possible to believe that personality is at the heart 
of things if we do not believe in personality. It is not possible 
to believe that goodness is at the heart of things if we do not 
strive after goodness, if we believe that the ethical life is both 
impossible and unnecessary. The unbelief of our day is not 
the unbelief of scepticism, but of cynicism, and comes on the whole 
out of a civilization which outrages personality by its machinery 
and which has in general given up any faith in an ethical life. 
I suppose that no civilization has ever been altogether ethical. 
Some civilizations, I think, have aspired more diligently than 
ours to the ethical ideal.- But never has there been a civilization 
in which the unethical nature of society has been revealed so 
obviously as in ours. So we find that our faith in goodness and 
in personality is again dissipated by the facts of the world in 
which we live, which we make, and of which we are a part. 


Why Unethical ? 


Our civilization is unethical partly because it is puritan. 
Puritanism developed a frantic type of morality in the simple 
relationships of life only to let life in its complex relationships 
go to hell. 

Our civilization is unethical partly because it is complex, as 
Mr. Tawney has well observed. It was too complex for the 
old, ethical concepts, and man in the period of transition did 
not have the intellectual energy to build new ethical restraints, 
so civilization just took its own unguided course and we developed 
the nice theory in the nineteenth century that an ethical life or 
society was not only impossible, but unnecessary ; that if you 
could balance the selfishness of one man against that of another, 
the selfishness of one nation against the selfishness of another, 
you would come out all right in the end. 

The saints of the day when civilization was becoming complex 
met, as Mr. Tawney says, each new complexity with a righteous 
fury and an insistence that this was a new strategem of mammon, 
but they were rendered incapable by their very fury to think 
sanely and coolly upon the ethical problems of life and so they 
failed in those tasks which require a slow ethical intelligence as 
much as religious enthusiasm. 

Our civilization is unethical partly because it is a product of 
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sentimentality, of romanticism, which effaced ethical distinctions 
and launched mankind upon a sea of sentimentality. It is an 
interesting fact that this romantic period which ushered in our 
modern civilization began with a sentimental aspiration for 
liberty, equality and fraternity, and ended with the imperialism 
of Napoleon ; and Napoleon is still to this day to a certain extent 
the symbol and the patron saint of western civilization. 

Whatever the reasons may be (and these may not be all the 
reasons) we are living in an essentially unethical society, a society 
which does not believe that finally men can be ethical in their 
dominant attitudes, which has no greater hope than that they 
may develop private and petty decencies which may be a thin 
facade behind which they can hide the brutalities of life. We are 
just wise enough to destroy the facade again and again and see 
the brute facts of life behind it ; that is why our faith is periodically 
dissipated. 


Barriers to Fellowship. 


One might say that modern religion, that any kind of decent 
aspiration for fellowship with God, has four enemies: First, 
the cynicism of the strong man who laughs at all moral law and 
takes what he can get — the Nietzschean. Perhaps it would be 
better to say the Menckian, who is a kind of second-rate Nietz- 
schean, who hasn’t even the virtue of perverted idealism, which 
the Nietzschean has. Then there is the cynicism of the weak 
man or the suffering man who, because of his suffering, has lost 
all confidence in any ethical basis of life and wants to be redeemed 
by a new kind of strategy of hate — communism. There is 
the cynicism of the detached observer, of the man in the academic 
chair who looks at all this and insists that man is no more than a 
sublimated animal. And finally there is the hypocrisy, sometimes 
unconscious, of the strong man who is a part of this whole game 
but doesn’t know it, and who hides the essential brutality of his 
life by a pious phrase or even by a pious experience. 


Animal Simplicity not Possible. 


Whenever you surrender confidence in the possibility of an 
ethical life, the possibility of approaching God through goodness, 
through a moral experience, of climbing the steep ascent to heaven 
by peril, toil and pain, you will have to organise your life upon 
some kind of a basis, you will have to centre it in some kind of 
an obsession. If you will not worship God in goodness, you 
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will probably worship some incidental function or process of 
your life. We human beings don’t happen to be as simple as 
animals are. Bovine serenity is a heaven that is closed to us. 
We have to assemble our parts, and as we assemble them it is 
inevitable that we should sometimes centre our life around some 
casual function, around some incidental passion, which has its 
proper place but does not belong on the top. When you look at 
modern civilization you will find that that is what we have been 
doing, integrating individual personality and society itself around 
some of these concepts and ideas and functions. 

First of all, our religion is a religion of power. We cannot see 
God because we worship power. ‘That curious sense of frust- 
ration that every man has coming out of his confusion and which, 
properly led, leads to repentance — that curious sense of frust- 
ration that every modern man has, he overcomes by grasping 
more power and saying, “ See how big Iam!” Primitive man 
picked up a stick and said, “ Now admire me!”’ When modern 
man suffers a loss of self-esteem, he buys a bigger car and “ steps 
on it”. That picture of a man sitting in a car and “ stepping 
on it’ is the picture of modern civilization, by the way — and 
one must add that the man is slightly intoxicated, which is not 
a cute reference to the violation of the Volstead Act, for his 
intoxication is something profounder than that. Modern civil- 
ization is a man slightly intoxicated, driving a high-powered car, 
usually running over somebody. 

We worship physical power for its own sake. In my city 
they have just announced that we are going to have the highest 
building in the world, eighty-five floors. Forty of these floors 
are going to be devoted to a garage, and all of it is going to be 
done in the finest Gothic architecture. That again is a picture 
of modern civilization — eighty-five floors, Titanism; forty 
floors for the garage, as Aristophanes would say, the worship 
of the great god Whirl. And the Gothic architecture! — modern 
civilization preening itself with standards of another age, that it 
did not develop and cannot altogether understand. 


We Love Privilege. 


We not only worship power for its own sake ; but for the sake 
of enslaving our fellows. The trouble with the average man, 
even with the righteous man, is that he does not understand 
what Bossuet has called the prodigious malignity of the human 
soul, how far we will go to live off of other people. Almost all 
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of us are a part of a system of mutual exploitation that works 
fairly well, and particularly so in America, partly because there is 
so much wealth that everybody gets a little; and if we outrage 
personality by this mutual exploitation, we compensate people 
by bestowing upon them the dubious blessings of a radio or an 
automobile. We live off of other people. We live off of them 
because we want special privileges — at their expense, and we 
live off of them because we love the sense of power. On the 
whole, I think it is the masculine soul that wants the power and 
the feminine soul that wants the privilege that comes from power. 
It is a kind of parasitism that is a part of human life and that 
destroys religion. For however authentic the religious emotion 
may be, if there is any kind of critical intelligence in the world 
anywhere, somebody is bound to discover that you cannot love 
God if you do not love your fellow men and that you cannot love 
your fellow men if you hold them in your grasp without their 
consent. You can’t love a man who is in your power. The 
best you can do is to pity him, which is a kind of compound 
between love and contempt. And because we cannot love, we 
do not know God. We have not realized sufficiently that our 
faith must be relevant to our moral experience and that finally 
a civilization which is built upon the worship of power will 
destroy our faith, the faith of the man who suffers because of 
us, and even the faith of the detached observer. 

This is a civilization which when it is overcome by this sense 
of frustration grasps not only for power but for physical comfort. 
It sublimates its body not only by making it larger but by pillow- 
ing it in down and scenting it with perfume and making physical 
life as easy as possible. We are exhausting every ingenuity of 
the American mind — for in this respect America again is west- 
ern civilization raised to the nth degree — we exhaust the inge- 
nuity of the mind in order to make life physically more comfort- 
able. We are obsessed with physical things. They add to our 
self-respect, which we are always losing because of the moral 
confusion of our lives. We haven’t an idea as a civilization or 
as a generation of what is meant by that admonition, “ Take 
heed, and beware of covetousness, for a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of things which he possesseth.’’ Perhaps 
it is nicely illustrated by the fact that the American people are at 
the present time $5,000,000,000 in debt. They have mortgaged 
their future to the extent of $5,000,000,000 that they may possess 
things for which they cannot pay immediately. You know the 
slogan, “ A dollar down, and a dollar the rest of your life. ” 
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Incidentals Become Central. 


Sex worship is a part of this worship of the sensual, of the 
incidental things in life. Isn’t it an interesting fact that a civil- 
ization which imagines itself emancipated from the worship of 
God should fall into this new and yet old kind of worship with 
every moving picture theatre a shrine and with a phallic symbol 
too; every chance movie actor, perhaps a Rudolph Valentino, 
the symbol ? It is because we can’t centre our life upon an 
ethical principle that we fall inevitably into the terrible perdition 
of centering it upon some incidental function. 

This is a civilization which worships not only power and 
comfort, but which has made supreme the worship of its group. 
Nationalism is really finally the religion of modern man — and 
it is based on the discovery that it is difficult to be ethical and 
that the easest way out is to compound all of our unethical conduct 
and delegate our vices to the largest possible group. 

Patriotism is a high form of altruism. “ God gave all men 
all earth to love, but since our hearts are small, ordained for 
each one spot should prove beloved over all.”’ Patriotism is 
a high form of altruism. It is even a religion at the shrine of 
which all of us can worship, but nationalism is a cult which 
insists that a group never has to be ethical, that because you are 
ethical toward the group the group is absolved from responsibility 
for ethical conduct. Nationalism is at once the religion and 
the curse of modern civilization, and that does not mean only 
nationalism in the narrow sense ; that means the unethical 
conduct of all groups; the unethical conduct of the class group 
is as bad as the unethical conduct of the race group. Sometimes 
it seems to me as if western civilization had only two religions, 
nationalism and communism, and Christianity were existing 
only by virtue of a covert or overt connivance with nationalism. 


Pious Dollars. 


Look at our own country ; we are all good people in America. 
I don’t suppose there is any nation as pious as we are, and yet I 
ask you whether there is one single consideration that at the 
present time is determining America’s attitude toward the world 
except the fact that we are rich and that Europe is poor ; that 
the world needs us and that we don’t need the world. Just a 
week ago forty Columbia professors gave out a statement in 
regard to war debts, a very closely reasoned statement, which 
incidentally suggests the kind of service which professors ought 
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to be rendering public opinion. The newspapers commented 
upon it, and this is the report we received from Washington : 
“ According to one of the most important administration advisers, 
reduction or cancellation of debts will never come except public 
sentiment favours it, and public sentiment will not so form 
unless it is apparent that the payment of debts may injure Ameri- 
can trade.” That is the gospel, not of America, but of modern 
civilization. I am reminded of the words of Henry Adams in 
The Education of Henry Adams: “ As I look at men in their 
mass action, I am convinced that they are always prompted not 
by conscience but by interests, and I have come to the conclusion 
that morality is always a private and a costly luxury.” __ 

It so happens that private morality is not the sphere in which 
we are living to-day. We see the whole world,and the whole 
world sees us in our relationships, and even if we built up the 
most marvelous technique of self-deception, we can’t finally 
hide it from ourselves if we are trying as nations to live off of 
one another. In that kind of a world what is more inevitable 
than that people should be cynical, particularly when the unethical 
national group has more power than it ever had before ? We 
have enough power so that we can step on China ; we have enough 
power so that we can grab oil in Persia ; we have the power and 
the immoral intention as groups, all groups. There are none 
of us who are virtuous in that respect. — 

You see, finally, we cannot know God if we will not make a 
desperate attempt in all human relationships to put our life 
upon an ethical basis, which is nothing else than what Jesus said 
in the words, ” Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” I do not say that it is impossible to believe in God 
when you live in a civilization like ours. I say that the price of 
believing in God is to detach yourself as much as possible from 
that kind of a civilization and to develop an ethical intelligence 
which makes moral action possible in all human relationships. 


Good Will Not Enough. 


Good will is not enough to develop an ethical life in this 
complex world. We have to go through the tortuous process 
of thinking our way through the complexities. If we have deve- 
loped that critical-mindedness which so easily issues in cynicism, 
we must, on the other hand, develop again a simple-mindedness 
which knows how to hope and believe in defiance of some imme- 
diate evidences ; to hope that bad people may yet be good, and 
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that the kingdom of God, though always defeated, will always be 
victorious ultimately. In the college world you know that 
Christianity is always being born because you are intelligent 
enough to be ethical, and Christianity is always dying because 
too much sophistication accompanies intelligence. 

Jesus put that wonderfully into two little stories that were, 
I think, put in juxtaposition by an insight of the gospel writer, 
rather than by the incidents themselves. One man came to 
Jesus and said, “ Master, I will follow you wherever you go.” 
Jesus replied, ““ You don’t know what that means. You have 
not thought your way through the problem of the Christian life. 
The foxes have holes and the birds of the air have nests but the 
Son of man hath not where to lay his head. You don’t know 
what the Christian life means.’’ Another man came and said, 
“Master, I will follow you, but first let me bury my father. 
I have certain family loyalties. There is a conflict of loyalties 
and I want to satisfy the smaller loyalty first.’’ And Jesus said 
in effect, “ There are always so many excellent reasons for doing 
less than the best when you think about it.” To the one man 
he said, “ You will be a better Christian if you think a little 
more, ” and to the other, “ You will be a better Christian if you 
think a little less.” 

“ Blessed are the poor in spirit, blessed are the simple-minded, 
for theirs is the Kingdom of God.”’ We need a critical intelli- 
gence, we need simple-mindedness, but finally we need courage 
to detach ourselves from this world. 


A New Goal Needed. 


The student generation that preceded us received its spiritual 
power from the great adventure of foreign missions. It was 
willing to expatriate itself from America in order to build the 
kingdom of God in the far ends of the earth. I would not have 
its work undone; we cannot retreat from the lines that it has 
established. I glory in the mission enterprise in foreign lands 
and I glory in the by-product of the foreign missionary enter- 
prise which is the Christianising of the Christian world as well 
as of the non-Christian. But the student generation before us 
has simply set us a new task. Our business is no longer merely 
to Christianize the nominally non-Christian world but to Christ- 
ianize the world which is nominally Christian. Western civil- 
ization, you see, has become a missionary territory, and it is our 
business to expatriate ourselves not only from America but 
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from the world and to learn again what those simple words 
mean, “ Be ye not conformed to this world, but be ye rather 
transformed by the renewing of your mind.” ‘The price that 
we will have to pay for knowing God is to dissociate ourselves 
from that part of the world of man which is only a projection 
of the world of nature. Part of this world that we have been 
idealizing is nothing but the world of nature. We have prided 
ourselves upon conquering nature. What we did was to arm 
nature — the nature in us, and as we discover that this world of 
man is just a part of nature and that some of its historic incidents 
are just the fight of herds, one with another, we realize that the 
price that we pay for fellowship with a good God is complete 
dissociation from that kind of a world. Of course, that means 
the Cross. 

The slogan of the preceding generation of students was 
“The evangelization of the world in this generation.” I do 
not say that this new slogan was not also theirs, but in a parti- 
cular sense our slogan must be, “If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself, take up his cross and follow me. ”’ 


Comment Notre Monde Renie Dieu 


Par REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 
( Traduction). 


Il n’est pas facile de croire au Dieu d’amour au milieu d’un 
univers peuplé de tant de maléfiques présences, habité par tant 
de mal. I] n’est pas facile de croire en un Dieu moral au milieu 
d’un univers que réglent apparemment d’aussi inexorables lois. 
Cette foi n’a jamais été facile. Elle est un peu plus difficile aujour- 
d’hui ot la science nous montrant l’enchainement étroit des 
causes et des effets nous fait hésiter 4 reconnaitre une place a 
Pintervention d’une libre intelligence. Cette foi n’est point facile, 
mais elle n’est pas impossible, car au fur et 4 mesure que la philo- 
sophie coordonne les résultats fragmentaires de la science, elle 
nous fait voir que le déterminisme 4 l’ombre duquel vivent la 
plupart d’entre nous n’est en un sens que le moyen pour la vérité 
outragée de prendre sa revanche. Elle nous montre aussi qu’il 
n “est pas aujourd’hui, qu’il ne sera jamais impossible de croire 
qu’au ceeur de l’univers habite la liberté et par conséquent la 
bonté, et aussi la personnalité. 


Le véritable ennemi. 


Jamais la religion n’eut pour véritable ennemi le scepticisme, 
mais bien le cynisme. Nos vraies difficultés ne sont point intellec- 
tuelles mais morales. La question n’est pas, en effet, que Dieu 
soit intellectuellement digne de nous, mais que nous soyons mora- 
lement dignes de Dieu. La question n’est pas que nous unissions 
dans une harmonie supérieure l’idée d’un Dieu d’amour et une 
nature cruelle, mais bien l’idée d’un Dieu d’amour a l’impitoyable 
civilisation que nous-mémes avons créée. Car il ne nous est pas 
possible de croire qu’une personnalité soit au cceur des choses 
si nous-mémes n’avons pas foi en la personne; il ne nous est pas 
possible de croire que la bonté soit au cceur des choses si nous- 
mémes ne nous efforcons pas a la bonté, si nous admettons que la 
vie morale est tout ensemble impossible et inutile. L’incroyance 
contemporaine n’est pas celle du scepticisme, mais celle du 
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cynisme. Elle nait en somme de notre civilisation qui porte atteinte 
4 la personne par son mécanisme méme et qui, d’une facon 
générale, a totalement cessé de croire 4 la vie morale. — 

Je pense qu’aucune civilisation n’a jamais été enti¢rement 
éthique. Certaines, semble-t-il, ont tendu plus profondément 
que la nétre 4 un idéal moral, mais jamais une civilisation n’a 
montré aussi clairement que la nétre, le caractére amoral de la 
société. C’est ainsi que la foi 4 la bonté et a la personnalité est 
contredite par les réalités du monde au milieu duquel nous vivons, 
auquel nous collaborons, dont nous sommes une partie. 


Pourquoi notre civilisation est-elle amorale ? 


Une des raisons de l’amoralisme de notre civilisation réside 
dans le puritanisme. Celui-ci crée une sorte de moralité passion- 
née dans le domaine des relations les plus simples de la vie, tout 
en laissant les relations les plus complexes s’acheminer droit vers 
Venfer. 

Notre civilisation est en partie amorale a cause de sa complexi- 
té, comme l|’a justement observé Monsieur Tawney ; elle est trop 
complexe pour les anciens concepts éthiques et les hommes de 
la période de transition n’ont pas eu l’énergie intellectuelle de 
proposer de nouvelles contraintes morales, si bien que la civilisa- 
tion s’est développée sans guide, suivant sa propre ligne, pendant 
que nous soutenions la commode théorie, familiére au XIX® sié- 
cle, que la vie sociale non seulement ne peut étre régie par la 
morale mais encore n’en a aucun besoin, que si l’on parvenait 
a équilibrer l’¢goisme d’un homme par celui d’un autre homme, 
légoisme d’une nation par celui d’une autre nation, tout serait 
en fin de compte pour le mieux. 

Ceux qui, dans la complexité croissante de la civilisation, 
avaient conservé le sens de la sainteté, ont dénoncé avec une 
insistante passion, dans chaque nouvelle complexité une nouvelle 
ruse de Mammon ; mais leur passion méme les a rendus incapables 
de raisonner sainement et froidement sur le probléme moral de 
la vie. Ils ont échoué dans leur tache qui réclame une patiente 
intelligence morale autant qu’un enthousiasme religieux. 

Notre civilisation est amorale aussi, parce qu’elle est un pro- 
duit de la sentimentalité, du romantisme qui efface les distinctions 
morales et lance l’humanité sur un océan de sentimentalité. Il est 
intéressant de noter que cette période romantique qui a inauguré 
notre civilisation moderne, a commencé par une aspiration senti- 
mentale vers la liberté, l’égalité et la fraternité, et s’est terminée 
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dans l’impérialisme napoléonien. C’est en un certain sens encore 
sous le signe de Napoléon pourrait-on dire, que vit notre civilisa- 
tion actuelle. 

Quelles qu’en soient les raisons (et je ne les ai peut-étre pas 
toutes énumérées) c’est un fait que l’amoralisme de la société 
dans laquelle nous vivons, cette société qui ne croit pas que la 
principale attitude humaine puisse étre morale, dont le plus grand 
espoir est de développer une mince facade de mesquines conve- 
nances privées derriére laquelle se cache toutes les brutalités de 
la vie. Notre sagesse est a peine suffisante pour crever périodique- 
ment cette facade et apercevoir tout ce qui se dissimule derriére 
elle de vie brutale. C’est pourquoi notre foi s’écroule périodi- 
quement. 


Ce qui s’oppose 4 la communion spirituelle. 


On peut dire que la religion moderne, que toute espéce de 
véritable aspiration 4 la communion avec Dieu, est menacée par 
quatre ennemis : 

D’abord le cynisme de l’-homme fort qui rit de toutes les 
morales et s’empare de tout ce qu'il peut: le Nietzschéen. I] 
serait peut-étre plus juste de l’appeler le Menckien, cette espéce 
de Nietzschéen de deuxi¢me ordre qui n’est méme pas porté par 
la force d’un idéalisme perverti, comme c’est le cas du vrai 
Nietzschéen. C’est ensuite le cynisme du faible, du souffrant, 
qui, a cause de ses souffrances a perdu toute confiance en la possi- 
bilité d’une vie morale et cherche a se sauver par une nouvelle 
forme de la stratégie de la haine : le communisme. I] y a aussi le 
cynisme de l’observateur détaché, de celui qui du haut de sa 
chaire académique considére toutes choses, en déclarant que 
Vhomme n’est qu’un animal sublimé. Et enfin c’est l’hypocrisie, 
souvent inconsciente de l’homme fort qui participe 4 tout ce jeu 
infernal, mais sans le savoir, et qui cache la brutalité essentielle 
de sa vie sous une phrase pieuse ou méme sous une expérience 
pieuse. 


Nous ne pouvons vivre selon une animale simplicité. 


Si l’on renonce a croire en la possibilité d’une vie éthique, en 
la possibilité de s’approcher de Dieu par la bonté et l’expérience 
morale, si l’on renonce a croire qu’on puisse s’élever sur le chemin 
des cieux au prix de périlleux labeurs et de durs efforts, il faut 
cependant organiser son existence sur une base déterminée, la 
centrer autour de quelque passion dominante. Si l’on ne veut pas 
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adorer un Dieu de bonté,il faudra sans doute alors adorer quelque 
fonction ou quelque attitude accidentelle de la vie. Les étres 
humains que nous sommes ne peuvent parvenir a la simplicité 
des animaux ; la sérénité bovine est un ciel qui nous est fermé. 
Car il faut que nous rassemblions les éléments de notre existence, 
et il est inévitable que nous le fassions parfois autour de quelque 
fonction accidentelle, autour de quelque passion temporaire qui 
a, certes, sa place, mais n’appartient pas au domaine le plus élevé 
de nous-mémes. A considérer la civilisation moderne, on découvre 
vite que telle a été notre fagon d’agir, que nous avons intégré la 
personnalité et la société elle-méme a quelques-uns de ces concepts, 
idées ou fonctions. 

4 D’abord notre religion est une religion de la puissance. Nous 
ne pouvons voir Dieu, parce que nous adorons la puissance. Ce 
curieux sentiment de défaite que la confusion de son esprit fait 
naitre au ceeur de chaque homme, et qui, s’il n’est pas contrarié, 
conduit a la repentance ; ce curieux sentiment de défaite qui est 
le lot de tout homme moderne, on le domine en étendant son 
pouvoir et en répétant : « Voyez combien je suis grand! » L’>homme 
primitif ramassait un baton et répétait : « Maintenant admirez- 
moi.» L’>homme moderne quand il souffre d’avoir 4 s’estimer 
moins, achéte une plus forte auto et s’y installe. Un homme vani- 
teusement installé a son volant, voila l’image de notre civilisation 
moderne, — et encore faudrait-il ajouter que cet homme est 
légérement ivre; mais d’une ivresse différente et plus profonde 
que celle qui tombe sous le coup de la loi de prohibition. La civi- 
lisation moderne, c’est un homme légérement ivre conduisant 
une forte voiture et n’hésitant pas 4 écraser quelqu’un. 

Nous adorons la force physique pour elle-méme. On vient 
d’annoncer dans la ville que j’habite que nous allons posséder 
le plus haut batiment du monde: quatre-vingt-cing étages. — 
Quarante-cing de ces étages seront disposés en garages, le tout 
sera bati dans la plus belle architecture gothique. Nouvelle pein- 
ture de notre civilisation moderne — quatre-vingt-cing étages, 
une cuvre de Titan! quarante étages pour un garage; comme 
dirait Aristophane, l’adoration du grand dieu Tourbillon. Et 
architecture gothique! — une civilisation moderne qui cherche 
a se purifier avec l’idéal d’une autre 4ge auquel elle est infidéle, 
et qu’elle ne peut comprendre. 


L’amour des priviléges. 


Nous n’adorons pas la puissance que pour elle-méme mais 
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pour l’esclavage qu’elle nous permet d’imposer 4 nos fréres. Ce 
qui est grave pour l’homme moyen, méme si c’est un honnéte 
homme, c’est qu’il ne comprend point ce que Bossuet a nommé 
la prodigieuse malignité de l’4me humaine ni jusqu’ot nous 
pouvons aller pour arriver a4 vivre aux dépens des autres. La 
plupart d’entre nous font partie d’un systéme d’exploitation 
mutuelle qui «rend» vraiment assez bien, et en particulier en 
Amérique ow tant de richesses sont accumulées que chacun pro- 
fite d’une petite partie de ce bien-étre. Tout en portant atteinte 4 
la personnalité par cette exploitation mutuelle, nous accordons 
aux gens la compensation des douteux avantages d’un appareil 
de T. S. F. ou d’une automobile. Nous vivons aux dépens des 
autres, parce que nous désirons des priviléges spéciaux, obtenus 
a leur.détriment, et parce que nous aimons le sentiment de 
puissance. D’une facon générale, je crois que c’est l’4me mascu- 
line qui a la passion de la puissance, et l’Ame féminine celle des 
priviléges que donne la puissance. C’est cette espéce de parasi- 
tisme qui représente une grande partie de notre vie humaine et 
qui détruit toute religion. Car aussi authentiques que soient les 
émotions religieuses, s’il subsiste dans le monde la moindre par- 
celle d’intelligence critique, il faut bien reconnaitre qu’on ne 
peut aimer Dieu si l’on n’aime ses fréres, et qu’on ne peut aimer 
ses fréres si on les maintient en son pouvoir sans leur consente- 
ment. On ne peut pas aimer un homme qu’on posséde. Ce qu’on 
peut lui accorder de plus généreux, c’est la pitié, cette sorte d’in- 
termédiaire entre l'amour et le mépris. Et parce que nous ne 
pouvons pas aimer nous ne connaissons pas Dieu. Nous n’avons 
pas suffisamment compris que notre foi dépend denotre expérience 
morale et qu’en fin de compte, une civilisation batie sur l’adoration 
de la puissance est destructrice de notre foi, de la foi de l’>homme 
qui souffre 4 cause de nous — et méme de la foi de l’observateur 
le plus détaché. 

Cette civilisation, quand l’accable le sentiment de sa défaite, 
ne prétend pas seulement conquérir la puissance mais aussi le 
confort physique. Elle sublime le corps, non seulement en le 
développant, mais en le calfeutrant dans tous les conforts et 
l’amollissant de parfums, en rendant la vie physique aussi facile 
que possible. Nous sommes en train d’épuiser toute l’originalité 
de l’esprit américain, — car, dans ce domaine, l’Amérique repré- 
sente la civilisation occidentale poussée 4 son supréme degré — 
nous €puisons l’originalité de l’esprit pour rendre la vie physique 
plus confortable. Nous sommes obsédés par le physique. Nous 
prétendons par 1a augmenter le respect de nous-mémes que nous 
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perdons sans cesse 4 cause de la confusion morale de nos exis- 
tences. Comme civilisation ou comme génération humaines, nous 
n’avons aucune idée de ce que signifie l’exhortation. « Faites 
attention et gardez-vous des convoitises, car la vie de l’-homme 
ne consiste pas dans l’abondance des choses qu’il posséde. » 
Peut-étre trouvera-t-on de ceci une curieuse illustration dans le 
fait que les Américains sont endettés actuellement de cinq mil- 
liards de dollars. Ils ont hypothéqué leur avenir pour cette somme, 
afin de posséder des choses qu’ils ne peuvent payer immeédiate- 
ment. Vous connaissez le boniment : « Payez un dollar tout de 
suite, et un autre dollar pendant le reste de votre vie! » 


Les choses accidentelles prennent la premiére place. 


L’adoration des réalités sexuelles fait partie de cette adoration 
des choses sensuelles et accidentelles de la vie. N’est-il pas sug- 
gestif. qu’une civilisation qui se croit émancipée du culte de Dieu 
retombe dans cette nouvelle, et cependant combien ancienne 
adoration, qui a pour autel chaque cinéma et pour symbole n’im- 
porte quel acteur de studio, un Rudolph Valentino par exemple! 
C’est parce que nous n’arrivons pas a ordonner notre vie 4 un 
principe éthique qu’inévitablement nous tombons dans la terrible 
perdition de l’ordonner a une fonction accidentelle. 

Notre civilisation n’adore pas seulement la puissance et le 
confort, mais elle adore ses propres groupes. Le nationalisme est 
vraiment la forme définitive de la religion de l*>homme moderne. 
Il est basé sur cette découverte qu'il est difficile d’étre moral 
et que l’attitude la plus commode est de partager avec d’autres 
notre immoralité et de déléguer nos vices au plus grand groupe 
possible d’hommes. 

Le patriotisme est une haute forme de l’altruisme. « Dieu a 
donné aux hommes toute la terre 4 aimer, mais nos cceurs étant 
petits il a voulu que nous aimions un lieu de cette terre par 
dessus tout.» Le patriotisme est une haute forme d’altruisme, 
c’est méme une religion sur l’autel de laquelle nous pouvons tous 
adorer. Mais selon le culte nationaliste, une collectivité n’a pas a 
étre morale, il sufit que ses membres lui soient moralement 
attachés pour qu’elle-méme soit dégagée de toute responsabilité 
morale dans sa conduite. Le nationalisme est vraiment la religion 
et le but de la civilisation moderne et je n’entends point seule- 
ment le nationalisme dans son sens étroit, j’entends l’immorale 
conduite de tous les groupes humains; l’immorale conduite des 
classes est aussi grave que l’immorale conduite des races. Parfois 
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il me semble que la civilisation occidentale ne connait que deux 
religions, le nationalisme et le communisme; que le christia- 
nisme n’existe plus que par une sorte d’accord, tacite ou avoué, 
avec le nationalisme. 


Le pieux dollar. 


Considérez notre pays ; nous sommes tous de braves gens, en 
Amérique. Je ne crois pas qu’aucune nation soit aussi pieuse que 
la nétre et pourtant, je vous le demande, est-il d’autres considéra- 
tions qui expliquent actuellement l’attitude de l’Amérique vis-a- 
vis du monde, sinon le fait que nous sommes riches et que |’Eu- 
rope est pauvre; que le monde a besoin de nous et que nous 
n’avons pas besoin de lui ? Il y a huit jours a peine, quarante 
professeurs de Colombia ont rédigé un exposé de la question des 
dettes de guerre, exposé raisonné et précis qui montre incidem- 
ment le genre de services que les professeurs pourraient rendre a 
Vopinion publique. Les journaux l’ont commenté et voici le rap- 
port que nous avons recu de Washington : « Selon l’un des conseil- 
lers les plus autorisés de l’administration, la réduction ou l’annu- 
lation des dettes ne sera jamais admise si l’opinion publique ne 
Vapprouve et celle-ci ne le fera que s’il est évident que le paie- 
ment des dettes porte atteinte au commerce ameéricain. » Tel est 
Vévangile non pas seulement de l’Amérique mais de la civilisation 
moderne. Je me souviens de ce mot d’Henry Adams : « Quand je 
considére l’action collective des hommes, je me persuade qu’ils 
sont dirigés non par la conscience, mais par leurs intéréts, et j’en 
arrive 4 cette conclusion que la moralité est toujours un luxe 
personnel et codteux. » 

Mais il se trouve que la moralité personnelle n’est pas le 
domaine dans lequel nous vivons. Nous considérons le monde 
entier, et le monde entier nous considére sous l’angle de nos 
relations et méme si nous parvenions a élaborer le plus merveilleux 
systéme pour nous faire illusion 4 nous-mémes, nous ne pourrions 
cependant nous dissimuler qu’en tant que nations nous vivons 
les uns des autres. Dans un pareil monde est-il rien de plus inévi- 
table que le cynisme, surtout quand le groupe national qui est 
immoral est plus puissant qu’il ne l’a jamais été. Nous sommes 
assez forts pour dominer la Chine ; nous sommes assez forts pour 
nous emparer des pétroles de Perse ; nous sommes forts et nos 
collectivités, toutes nos collectivités ont des intentions immorales. 
Aucun de nous n’est vertueux en ce domaine. 

Vous voyez bien en fin de compte que nous ne pouvons pas 
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connaitre Dieu si nous ne faisons un effort désespéré, dans tous 
les domaines de nos relations extérieures, pour fonder notre vie 
sur une base éthique, qui est celle-méme que Jésus définissait 
en ces mots, « Heureux ceux qui ont le cceur pur, car ils verront 
Dieu. » Je ne dis pas qu’il est impossible de croire en Dieu en 
vivant dans une civilisation comme la nétre, je dis que la foi en 
Dieu est au prix d’un détachement aussi grand que possible de 
cette civilisation, d’un développement de l’intelligence éthique 
qui rendra possible une action morale dans toutes les relations 
humaines. 


La bonne volonté ne suffit pas. 


La bonne volonté ne suffit pas 4 fonder une vie morale dans 
notre monde complexe. Il faut que nous trouvions notre voie 
parmi tant de tortueuses fagons de penser et tant de complexités. 
Si nous avons développé cet esprit critique qui, si aisément, 
devient cynisme, il faut d’autre part que nous développions en 
nous l’esprit de simplicité qui sait espérer et croire en dépit des 
évidences immédiates ; espérer que les méchants peuvent devenir 
bons, que le Royaume de Dieu quoique toujours défait sera tou- 
jours finalement victorieux. Dans le monde universitaire, vous 
savez que le christianisme dépend toujours du fait que vous serez 
aussi intelligent pour étre moraux et que le christianisme est 
toujours menacé par l’excés de sophistique qui accompagne |’in- 
telligence. Jésus a exprimé merveilleusement ceci dans deux cour- 
tes histoires, dont je pense qu’elles ont été rapprochées davan- 
tage par l’intuition de l’écrivain évangélique que par les faits eux- 
mémes. Un homme vint vers Jésus et dit : « Maitre, je veux te 
suivre partout ol tu iras.» Jésus répondit : « Tu ne sais ce que 
tu dis. Tu n’as pas réfléchi 4 tous les problémes de conduite que 
pose la vie chrétienne. Les renards ont des taniéres et les oiseaux 
du ciel ont des nids, mais le Fils de |’Homme n’a pas ot reposer 
sa téte. Tu ne sais pas ce que signifie la vie chrétienne. » Un autre 
homme vint et dit : « Maitre je veux te suivre. Mais laisse-moi 
d’abord ensevelir mon pére. J’ai certains devoirs de famille. Je 
me trouve en présence d’un conflit de devoirs et je désire 
remplir les petits devoirs d’abord. » Et Jésus de lui répondre: « En 
effet il y a toujours d’excellentes raisons, quand on y réfléchit, 
d’accomplir le moins plutét que le plus. » A l’un il dit : « Tu seras 
un meilleur chrétien si tu penses un peu davantage. » A l’autre : 
« Tu seras un meilleur chrétien si tu penses un peu moins. » 

« Heureux les simples en esprit, car le Royaume des Cieux est 
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a eux.» Nous avons besoin d’intelligence critique, nous avons 
besoin de simplicité de cceur, mais en fin de compte, nous avons 
surtout besoin de courage pour nous détacher de ce monde. 


Il nous faut un nouveau but. 


La génération d’étudiants qui nous a precedés a trouvé sa 
puissance spirituelle dans la grande aventure des Missions loin- 
taines. Elle a consenti 4 s’expatrier pour batir le Royaume de 
Dieu jusqu’aux extrémités de la terre. Je ne voudrais pas que cette 
ceuvre n’ait pas été faite; nous ne pouvons pas abandonner les 
fondements ainsi établis. Je suis fier de l’euvre missionnaire en 
terre étrangére et je suis fier des résultats de cette ceuvre qui sont 
la christianisation du monde chrétien autant que celle du monde 
non chrétien. Mais notre génération présente d’étudiants a une 
autre tache a accomplir. Notre affaire n’est pas de nous borner 
plus longtemps a christianiser le monde nominalement non chré- 
tien, mais de christianiser le monde nominalement chrétien. La 
civilisation occidentale est devenue, vous le voyez, un territoire 
de missions et c’est notre devoir de nous expatrier non seulement 
d’Amérique, mais du monde lui-méme et de réapprendre le sens 
de ces simples mots «ne vous conformez pas au monde, mais 
soyez transformé par le renouvellement de votre esprit. » Le prix 
de notre connaissance de Dieu, nous le paierons en nous disso- 
ciant de ce monde humain qui n’est que la projection du monde 
naturel ; car une partie de ce monde que nous idéalisons n’est 
que le monde naturel. Nous nous sommes enorgueillis de con- 
quérir la nature; nous n’avons fait qu’armer la nature — la 
nature qui est au dedans de nous. Tout en découvrant que notre 
monde humain n’est qu’une partie de ce monde naturel, et que 
certains événements historiques ne sont qu’une guerre de trou- 
peaux, nous devinons que notre communion avec le Dieu de 
bonté est au prix de notre complete dissociation d’avec un monde 
pareil. Naturellement, ceci aboutit 4 la Croix. 

La devise de la génération précédente d’étudiants fut « l’évan- 
gélisation du monde dans cette génération ». Je ne dis pas qu’ils 
n’eurent pas aussi comme devise celle-ci, mais j’affirme qu’en 
un sens trés particulier, elle doit devenir la nétre : «Si quelqu’un 
veut venir aprés moi, qu’il renonce a lui-méme, qu’il se charge 
de sa croix et qu'il me suive. » 


How Christians Make it Difficult for the 
World to Believe in Christ.’ 


By Timotuy T. Lew. 


I have been asked to speak to you on the subject, “ How the 
world has failed to believe in Christ and in his conception of God, 
the Father of all. ” 

When I began to think how the world has failed to believe in 
Christ, pictures of events — racial, national, and personal — 
passed in review before my eyes, and of these the most out- 
standing have been found to be not outside the circles which 
bear the name of Christ himself. The world has failed to believe 
in Christ not so much because of the obstacles which his enemies 
have placed in the way, as of the difficulties which the 
professed followers of Christ have created. Therefore, I 
have chosen to speak to you on “ How Christians make it difficult 
for the world to believe in Christ. ” 

I come to-day not as a critic nor as a judge, but as a student 
and as one who seeks for light ; not as an Oriental appraising the 
standards of the Occident, but as a fellow Christian to share with 
you in a self-examination of our own common status as Christians ; 
not as one who has achieved success in Christian life and to 
offer to you any new conception of Jesus or new ways of follow- 
ing him, but rather as one who sees the appalling failure of us who 
are Christians all over the world, and accepting my full share of 
the responsibility of the failure ; as a fellow culprit standing with 
you before the judgment of the new Christian world, to seek 
forgiveness before our common Master. I shall freely draw 
from the experiences of China, because they are more familiar 
to me and I can even refer to them with a higher degree of assur- 
ance as to their veracity than similar examples which we can find 
from other parts of the world. 


1 This article has had to be considerably shortened in order to save 
space. 
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Where Christians have Failed in China. 


Unquestionably the most common way Christians have made 
it difficult for the world to believe in Christ is in their failure to 
live according to what we profess to believe in the name of Christ. 

In the early days the Chinese people resisted the Christian 
message because it was new and strange to them, but the persis- 
tent work at last won a hearing, and to-day they take our message, 
not for the purpose of condemning it, but to examine it critically. 
Some of them are willing to take our message at its face value, 
but they are measuring every claim by the claim itself, and are 
asking whether we do live according to what we profess to believe. 

One of the most influential leaders of thought in China to- 
day, who, with a fair-minded attitude, expresses his appreciation 
of what has been preached in China as the teachings of Christ, 
made a marvellous statement on the need of Christ by saying 
that “ we should rejuvenate the life of the nation by injecting 
into the blood of the race the warm passion of Christ’s love and 
sacrifice.’ But after further examination of the history of the 
Christian Church and the lives of some of the Christians, he 
said in a later article, “The evils and the sins which have been 
committed by the Christian Church throughout history are literally 
piling up mountain high. We cannot discuss these without a 
sense of deep sorrow, righteous anger, and trembling fear. 
Christianity, judging from its record of accomplishment, has 
left very little which can demand our deference; it is hardly awe 
inspiring. ”’ 

Listen to another non-Christian, a much-admired poet of 
the younger generation. In the poem entitled, “ To the 
Christians of To-day ”’, we find these lines : 


“ IT am not a Christian, but I am not like one of those who 
wear the headgear of Christ — those whose heads bear the 
symbols of Christ but whose lives murder him. 

In this modern world is there still a Christian to be found ? 

To be frank, the Christians of to-day are no different from 
the politicians of to-day and the crowds which throng a modern 
stock exchange. Yes, we can see that they are not without 
courage, not without patience, not without persistent endeavour, 
but alas, all these fine qualities are for their selfish interest ! 

What does this modern world need such non-productive 
labour for ? Ah, is not the heart of Jesus bleeding for the 
Christians of to-day ? ” 
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It is impossible for me to translate the persuasive tone of this 
verse in its original form. But even in such a rough paraphrase 
you can discern the moderate but persistent tone of the mes- 
sage. Here is a man who has studied Christ. He has seen 
Christ, but he has not believed in him because of the Christians 
of to-day. 


Do we Answer to the Test ? 


Of course, to answer such a challenge as this, we Christians 
inevitably resort to the stock argument, viz : that not all those 
who profess to be Christians are real Christians, and that Chris- 
tianity should be judged by and understood only through the 
lives of those who are real Christians. But beware ! When 
we thus try to explain our difficulty away, we immediately face 
a greater challenge. How about the power of Christ making 
them real Christians ? Not long ago a Bible teacher of a woman’s 
Bible training school eloquently showed in an article that Jesus 
gives us the truth and the truth makes us free, and she put her 
special emphasis on the fact that Jesus has the power to transform 
lives. A non-Christian who read that article wrote an answer 
in an editorial saying : 

“If Jesus truly possessed that power of transforming one’s 
life, why is it that so many Christians, and Christians of many 
years’ standing, have still their old faults, with hardly any sign 
of change ? ‘These people have followed Jesus long enough and 
Jesus ought to have changed them by this time; the truth they 
claim to have ought to have given them freedom from the sins 
of their lives. ” 

Here we have a non-Christian who has failed to believe in 
Christ because he has put to the test his claim by examining 
the lives of Christians and has found the test failed to substantiate 
it. Can we honestly say that such a test is altogether unfair ° 
If we do, then we are one with the non-Christians in their fatal 
disbelief. A non-Christian college professor said in his article 
on the anti-Christian movement that he recognized fully the neces- 
sity of religion in human life, at least in this state of human 
development. He further gave credit to every statement of lofty 
ideal Christian teaching about love. But he threw his whole 
weight of afgument against this very teaching of love of Jesus 
and made emphatic assertions that he disbelieved in Jesus because 
of the very teaching of love, because the love such as propounded 
by Jesus could only be talked about, but could never be lived 
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out. He said that not only the history of Christians’ lives in the 
past have borne out his contention, but the lives of some of the 
Christians of this day are worse. He said: 

“ As to the modern age, robbing other races of their land‘ 
destroying the nationality of other people, monopolizing their 
economic resources, and belittling their lives — many of the things 
which animals would have no heart to do — those nations do, and 
they profess to believe in Jesus’ teachings. They even do it 
with keen competition among themselves, each nation trying 
to get ahead of the other !_ I really do not see where the love of 
Christ is. ”’ 

Oh ! how can the world believe in Christ when in their attempt 
to see him and to believe in him they find us who are Christians, 
as individuals or as nations, standing in their way ? 


We Do not Go far Enough. 


The second great difficulty which we as Christians have 
placed in the way of those who want to believe in Christ is our 
superficiality and our half-heartedness, not whether we do it, but 
whether we have done enough. 

Out in China we have seen in the last hundred years conse- 
crated missionaries from these western lands carry on work of 
mercy and service of helpfulness. ‘They have established hos- 
pitals, dispensaries for healing the sick; they have introduced 
modern systems of education to enlighten the uneducated ; they 
have through their written and spoken words helped to overcome 
the superstitions of the daily life of the masses ; they have minis- 
tered to various classes of human sufferers and enabled the blind 
to see and the lame to walk, the deaf and dumb to read and talk, 
even the lepers and other kinds of loathesomely diseased have 
been ministered to. They have fed the hungry in the famine 
days, and they have clothed some helpless orphans in their 
shivering cold. They inaugurated some of the movements 
toward the liberation of fettered womanhood. ‘They have helped 
in the terrible struggle against the shackles of the opium evil. 

These and many other forms of service are living examples 
and expositions of Jesus conception’ of God as Father of all. 
The Chinese Christian workers to-day, 24,000 of them, work with 
these missionaries in their daily toil of their Father’s business. 

It would be a gross injustice to the non-Christian. Chinese 
public to say that they do not see these evidences of Christ’s 
teachings before their eyes. Numbers have been added to the 
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’ Christian Church everywhere in China wherever Jesus’ teachings 
have been persistently producing these fruits. ‘Thousands have 
_been led to see Christ because of it. But we are now facing a 
new generation of college men and women who possess a burning 
sense of the need of anew order. They are asking for a thorough 
reformation, an entire rebuilding of the existing structure. They 
are not satisfied with a Jesus whose highest achievement is mere 
patchwork. They want a Saviour who can really bring about a 
thoroughgoing transformation of the nation. They are not blind 
to what great or little services we as Christians try to render to 
the people in the name of Jesus. They give credit to what we 
do, but they insist that what we do is not enough. They have 
watched as far as we have gone, and they insist that we shall go 
farther — go the full length of the teachings of Jesus in whom 
we profess to believe. 


The Voice of the Younger Generation. 


Listen to this poem which is widely known in China among 
the younger generation. It was written by an important leader 
in politics and education. The piece is entitled “ Amen ”’. 


The pastor said, “ The pleasures of the flesh 
Have little to do with the spiritual life of a man. 
Go ahead and do your work, 

Continually being patient : 

All the difficulties that come from suffering 
Are decreed by the Almighty God, 

Thou shalt raise no finger of protest, 

It is thy duty to obey, 

Wait until thy dying hour comes, 

Then will come the angel 

To welcome thee to the heavenly abode, 
Amen, ” 


Leaving the gate of the church, 

Enter into the workshop, 

Work hard for twelve hours, 

Earn twenty cents in small money, 
Exchange for a measure of rough rice. 


This is the gift of God 


For which I should offer my gratitude. 
God ! Oh God ! 
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Such bountiful grace from Thee 

How can I repay back to Thee ? 

I only hope Thou wilt allow me 

To enter Thy kingdom to wait on Thee. 
Amen. 


One month, two months, three months; 

One year, two years, three years ; 

Eat, yet suffer hunger, 

Sleep, yet with fatigue, 

Hands and feet attacked by disease, 

Wet and benumbed, 

The passages of the lungs are filled with microbes. 
Where has gone that strong, stout, healthy muscle ? 
All that is left — a few skinny bones. 

God ! Oh God ! 

How dare I disobey Thy decree ? 

But look, I am full of disease. 

Amen. 


One day without work, rice is gone. 

Two days without work, clothes are gone. 

And then, that merciless landlord comes 

To drive me out into the streets. 

Such a luxurious Shanghai ! 

I can only see many serene and beautifully built churches 
of God. 

But I fail to find a poor, even broken, house of refuge. 

God ! Oh God ! 

Speed Thy coming and take me 

Into Thy heavenly kingdom to wait on Thee. 

Amen. 


Such an expression from this new generation is not merely 
a thoughtless, unkind arraignment of Christianity, a venting 
of ill feeling, but rather a passionate cry for greater consisten- 
cy and thoroughness in our Christian life. 

Those whose passion is to find a way of salvation for China 
in her present-day difficulties, are looking for evidences of 
thoroughgoing application of Christianity, and upon this rock 
they shall build their faith in Jesus, not only whether we do it, 
but how much we do. 
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The Wrong Attitude. 


The third great difficulty which we as Christians have placed 
in the way of those who want to believe in Christ is our wrong 
attitude in right doings. The world believes in Christ not 
only according to what we do with the teachings of Christ, not 
only according to how much we do with the teachings of Christ, 
but also in a great measure according toin what manner we carry 
out the teachings of Christ. Not only whether we do it and do 
it enough but also how we do it. 

To us Chinese, relationship is fundamental in all our think- 
ing. Our traditional standards and our spiritual and religious 
life were expressed in terms of human relationship. Christianity 
fails or succeeds according to its ability to meet the needs of the 
Chinese people in their effort to promote better relationship and 
to recognize their relationship. ‘To us Chinese Christians the 
teachings of Jesus have been a valuable asset because they help 
us to invigorate the life of our human relationship in terms of 
the relationship with the Divine. The history of Christianity 
in China is one which deserves much careful study from the point 
of view of important relationship. China has faced many diffi- 
culties in making herself understood because some of the teach- 
ings of Jesus as recorded in our Gospels have appeared to come 
into conflict with the human relationship according to our 
traditional standards. But the greatest of all difficulties along 
this line is not so much the abstract teachings, as such, but 
rather the actual living out of the relationship by the Christians 
in their daily life with the non-Christians. 

If we are willing to watch closely, we shall find that the wrong 
attitude has been responsible for it. One of the most common 
wrong attitudes is the attitude of superiority on the part of those 
who try to serve. 


The Superiority Complex. 


The attitude of self-superiority hurts the person who comes 
into contact with it. Silently it demands the reaction of the feeling 
of inferiority. It is an assault of one personality upon another. 
The repetition of such an assault produces an inferiority complex 
which, in turn, extinguishes the hope of growth of spiritual 
development. It calls forth not appreciation and gratitude but 
their very opposites, ingratitude and resentment. Sometimes 
such resentment destroys the valuable contact at its outset and 
spiritual relationship between any two such persons dies before 
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it is born. Sometimes the resentment is concealed when the 
recipient of the service finds his need of such service greater 
than his power of resistance. Thus he endures it reluctantly 
instead of joyfully accepting the service. Resentment under 
these circumstances, because it is hidden, is often more violent. 
The very indispensability of the service suggests the helplessness, 
and that very feeling of helplessness embitters the relationship. 
That is why we often find people who seemingly have received 
so much and from whom much may be expected, yet they are 
farther away in the right relationship with Jesus and with his 
disciples than we realize. How many souls not only in China, 
but all over the world, are not being led to believe in Christ and 
in his conception of God as the Father of all, but rather being 
led away from this belief through well-intentioned words said, 
even truly devoted service of Christ rendered, with a wrong 
attitude — the attitude of self-superiority. 

We who are out in the East often hear that oft - repeated 
expression “ the white man’s burden. ’’ Looking around the whole 
world at its sore needs and looking at the West with its superior 
advantages in natural and spiritual resources, there is genuinely 
a white man’s burden; the burden of Christ-like service. And 
yet, how often this opportunity and this conception has been 
destroyed, or twisted to inflame the passion o fworld domination, 
using it as an excuse of out-and-out non-Christian imperialism. 
The world is spiritually bleeding to day because of the imperialism 
of the Christian nations. 

The sense of superiority produces a sense of self-satisfaction. 
It inevitably degenerates into self-complacency ; and how self- 
complacency has done ravage in the spiritual realm! It keeps 
us from seeing new visions. It binds us down to the rut of our 
unchristian habits. We Christians often wonder why, after 
2,000 years of Christian preaching and the tremendous amount 
of Christian service rendered, and with so many lives of conse- 
crated men and women offered, there has been so little appre- 
ciation, gratitude, and response from the non-Christian world. 
If we would only look within and without and watch the behaviour 
of Christian men and women while they are rendering their 
service and look at such behaviour in the light of the divine humility 
of the Master! 

The wrong attitude of Christians is not only confined to 
the gross form of condescension. It is also manifested in the more 
subtle way of failing to see the good in others. When one fails 
to see the good qualities in another person’s spiritual life, he 
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can never come into intimate fellowship with him spiritually. 
He cannot, therefore, serve him in any profitable way. When 
one fails to see the genuine contributions in the religion of another, 
he cannot help him to see the weaknesses in it. A Christian 
cannot help a non-Christian of another faith to believe in Jesus 
and see the grandeur and the uniqueness in him when he fails to 
approach a non-Christian with a Christ-like simplicity and humi- 
lity in the beautiful way which Christ himself did in preaching 
to the sinners and publicans of his day. We can only properly 
exercise the function of criticism when we can ably exercise the 
function of appreciation. How many non-Christians we have 
turned away from the very gate of the temple within hearing 
distance of the Master himself by the improper attitude of us 
who are trying to lead them to him! 


The Challenge of Motive. 


The fourth great difficulty which we as Christians have 
placed in the way of those who want to believe in Christ, is our 
failure to keep our motive persistently pure, not only how we do 
it, but why we do it. 

Out in China, the Christian movement was at the very outset 
faced with the challenge of motive. That the Christian missionary 
movement was animated by a lofty and pure motive of serving the 
world and leading the world to Christ, is an unquestionable fact 
of history. It could not have lived, grown, and prospered under 
the divine sanction and heavenly bendiction if it were not so; 
and for this very reason we Christians have the responsibility to 
make it clear and to keep it unmistakably clear before the eyes 
of the non-Christian world that our motive is beyond question. 

There are just enough experiences of China in her relation 
with the nations of the West within the last one hundred years to 
becloud this vital issue. For example, how can a loyal Chinese 
citizen ever forget that China once lost practically all of her 
most important and valuable harbours to four different Christian 
powers because of the death of two missionaries? Of course, 
this is becoming past history, but we cannot help but come back 
again and again and look at this phase of history of the relation 
of Christian nations to China. Because, while it is an incident 
of past history, it was the seed planted in the hearts of the people 
which is now bearing bitter fruits. The awakening masses of 
China are now developing a national consciousness under the 
pressure of troubles within and pressures without. This national 
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consciousness brings them again and again to face the facts of 
past history, reminding them of the blunders of the past and 
leading them to explain the causes of the suffering of to-day 
in terms of these past experiences. 

The new nationalistic movement in China is also tearing the 
mask of economic aggression from the face of international 
friendship. It is painfully looking at it in its grim reality. Hundreds 
of thousands of organised labourers and millions of children 
in school are being taught that the motives of the Christian 
movement in China are not to be separated from the motives of 
the political and economic exploiters of the same nations from 
whence missionaries are sent. 

A severe test is put when the economic and political exploiters 
come into clash with the life of the Chinese, and the latter watch 
to see which side the heralds of messages of love and peace will 
take. Would they be willing to stand with the Chinese people 
in their aspirations and hopes for their free and untrammeled 
development? Would the Christians in the West stand firm 
with the Chinese in such struggles and efforts, or with the political 
and economic exploiters of their own nation? Not only China, 
but other nations all over the world are standing with China 
and watching the West with eager eyes and nervously clenched 
fists. 


The Lack of Christian Unity. 


I shall mention only one more of those outstanding difficulties 
which we as Christians have placed in the way of those who want 
to believe in Christ, and that is the failure to carry out the principle 
of love and unity among us Christians ourselves. 

Before we can win the peoples of the world by teaching them 
the love of Christ, we must set an example to them how we love 
one another within the Christian fold. ‘To me the significance of 
the brief sojourn of the Master on this earth was to teach us, among 
many other things, the supreme value and necessity of fellowship. 

Christ’s prayer for his disciples was not for their individual 
success or individual achievement, but for unity of and love of 
the group. Love and unity were indeed the two cornerstones of 
the Christian Church. The Church grew out of fellowship. It 
was carried on by love. Love and fellowship were the invincible 
powers of the Christian community against sword, fire, and 
dungeon. It survives persecution and oppression; it expands 
and grows until it reaches all corners of the earth, because it 
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carries with it the sense of unity in the all-embracing love of its 
founder and head. 

In fact, it was the only condition on which the Church could 
survive at all. But alas! when the Church became powerful, 
when the Church was firmly established as an institution, with 
worldly prestige and power, corruption and other weaknesses led 
to its disruption. The history of the Christian Church, instead 
of being a noble example of harmony, love, and unity becomes a 
shameful example of schisms, divisions and unchristian contro- 
versies. 

We who are in China look at the enormous divisions within 
the Christian Church with mingled emotions and different re- 
actions. Some of us are dazed at the innumerable divisions into 
which the Christian Church has been officially broken and are 
astonished to see how intense is the unforgiving spirit and lack 
of Christian tolerance of Western civilization over certain religious 
issues. 

The non-Christian world to-day has an equal access to the 
facts of the history of the Christian Church, for the last 2,000 
years, as we have ourselves. It sees for itself how we Christians 
have treated one another, and this is by far the strongest weapon 
it has by which to attack the very citadel of our endeavour. 

If all Western denomination is taken out of China, there may 
arise a Chinese denominationalism, no better and no worse than 
that which is now in the West. 

But for all that, those who have eyes to see the tremendous 
needs of Christ in China can never fail to realize what a united 
Church, a truly Church-centered fellowship, dominated by 
Christ-like love, would mean to China. Theological differences, 
factional interests, and personal preferences — how big they 
loom before our eyes when we forget about Jesus and his teachings 
about God as the Father of all. But how small and insignificant 
these differences dwindle in the blazing sun of God’s love such 
as taught by Jesus, and how ridiculous these differences appear 
to be in the face of the tremendous task we have to accomplish. 
He who will not love his brother, whom he has seen, can he love 
God whom he has never seen? 


China’s Need To-day. 


As I stand before you to-day I see how urgently China and 
the whole world need Christianity. The millions of Chinese need 
a teacher who will show them an adequate philosophy of life. 
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They are ready to follow. Hundreds and thousands of men and 
women who are searching for the solution to our national and 
social problems are looking for a guide that will point out to 
them the right direction where solution is to be found. They 
are ready to follow. There are countless individuals in their daily 
struggle for a better spiritual and moral life, facing just the kind 
of problems which you are facing here; they are looking for a 
personal friend, a friend who will teach them with sympathy 
and love, who will be able to share with them individually the 
most intimate spiritual experiences. They are ready to follow. 
Millions are now in the throes of suffering, suffering from evils 
of all kind — military, political, national, international, economic 
and social. They are looking for a deliverer who will save them 
from all these sufferings and give them a hope of a new future. 
They are ready to follow, by the grace of God, when the promised 
future shall come. And then the whole nation will need a Saviour 
to save them from success and prosperity as much as from 
the suffering and the sins and the disappointments of to-day. China 
cries out for a Saviour, and the world is waiting in patience with 
a passionate longing. 

It is said that Christ has come. You and your forefathers 
have worshipped him for centuries. Have you found him your- 
selves? Do you understand him? Do you know him and feel 
with him? Young men and women of America, discover him if 
you have not yet found him. In these days of national fellowship, 
may Christ come and walk among us in these conferences. May 
we recognize him and sit at his feet. May we leave this Confer- 
ence with him and go forth with a new vision and, what is more 
important, with a new power which will remove the obstacles 
and help to bring not only China but the whole world to Christ’s 
feet. 


Education and Authority’ 
By G.-A. Monop?. 


(Translated from the French) 


The two following addresses by M. Monod and’M. Siegfried were 
given at the National Conference of the French Movement at Lyons, 
February 27 — March 2, the chief subject of which was the problem 
of Authority asrealised in the three domains of politics, education and 
the religious life. "The Conference brought together about 200 students, 
including a few representatives from other Movements. It was marked 
by an atmosphere at once keenly intellectual and deeply spiritual. 
Animated discussions followed the three main addresses and many 
questions were put to the lecturers, who had kindly placed themselves 
at the disposal of the conference for this purpose. The two addresses 
given here, together with others delivered at the Conference, will be 
found in French in the ‘‘SSemeur’’, the magazine of the French Movement. 


The problem of authority in education is at the heart of the 
difficulties that we all encounter in our several capacities in our 
dealings with the children or young people who are entrusted 
to our charge. 


I shall assume for the moment that we are all in agreement 
as to the necessity for authority in education. But there remains 
the question of how this authority is to be exercised, or to be 
more exact, how it is to be established, and here we find ourselves 
in the region of conflict. For in our experience we are confronted 
with problems which all our good intentions leave us powerless 
to solve, since their solution would imply changes in the social 
system which are beyond our scope. 


* Owing to want of space, this article has had to be considerably 
condensed and shortened intranslation. Ed. 

* Author’s Note. I have been reproached with leaving religious 
education entirely out of account, and neglecting to point out its relation 
to moral education. I would reply that this was not the problem with 
which I was dealing. I did not set out to develop a theory of education, 
but to enquire on what conditions education, whatever may be its source 
of inspiration, can possess authority. In other words, I have merely end- 
eavoured to establish the formal conditions of all educational authority. Im 
am however convinced that religious education can accept my conclusions. 
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Authority must be Unified. 


In the first place, who is to be the representative of authority ? 
We are more or less indistinctly conscious that the exercise of 
authority implies unity and continuity, that authority loses its 
force if it is dissipated and intermittent. Now, if we take the 
average French child of to-day we find that the authority of his 
parents is no longer exercised under the same conditions as for- 
merly ; it has to contend with the authority of the school, itself 
increasingly lacking in unity, as well as with that of the various 
societies to which the child belongs — Scouts, sports clubs, 
political associations. In most cases, these various authorities 
are in conflict with each other, and the general cry heard on all 
sides is the bitter lament: “ We cannot hold the young people. ” 


The Problem of the Counter Attraction. 


Again, how are we to make our authority effective in the 
face of the various forces to which the youth of to-day are exposed? 
Our present-day civilisation, in its external aspect, the life of 
our streets, the motor-car, the cinema, the wireless, exercises 
an irresistible attraction over the minds of boys between twelve 
and fifteen. If the educational forces are to succeed in dominat- 
ing these influences and assigning to them their true place in 
the social scale, they too must possess an extraordinary degree of 
compelling power. The greatest difficulty that the educator of 
to-day meets with in his work is that of seizing and holding 
the attention of his pupils, of counterbalancing the outside influ- 
ences which play upon them by other influences of a higher 
type and subordinating them to wider interests. 


What Do we Mean by Education ? 


Our problem therefore is not merely psychological, but social, 
and this constitutes its greatest difficulty. Before proceeding 
further, it would be well to define more clearly the terms education 
and authority. First of all, let us be clear as to the object of 
education. For those of us who are individualists, who belong 
to the Protestant and Kantian tradition, the purpose of education 
is the formation of personality. But this idea of personality is 
very complex. Personality implies self-conquest, the control of 
our thoughts and tendencies; freedom. To educate a child 
would therefore be to give him freedom. But the modern educa- 
tionalist, dominated by the sociological point of view, regards 
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such a conception as too narrowly individualist. Personality 
is no longer felt to be an end in itself, it is only of value if it implies 
a more perfect adaptation to social life. The moral consciousness 
has always defined the Ideal as devotion to a group. Le Play 
said that education is an attempt to absorb the barbarian repre- 
sented by the child into civilised life. More simply put, educa- 
tion can only be an apprenticeship to the life of society. ‘ 
It is clear that these two conceptions of education are not enti- 
rely separable ; it is impossible to oppose the individualist to 
the sociologist in any absolute sense. Education means the 
development of the personality with a view to social discipline, 
the securing of the voluntary adhesion of the individual to 
society ; it means also the construction of a society in the life of 
which personalities can participate with their whole being. 


Education and the Moral Obligation. 


We might express the same idea by saying that education has 
no other end than that of leading the child to accept the moral 
obligation. For as regards form, the moral obligation is simply 
the submission of the moral being to a law which he has him- 
self chosen, and as regards content, it demands a state of things 
in which the citizen shall be a personality, and the personality a 
citizen. 

Let us then seek to deduce from the character of the moral 
obligation the nature of educational authority. The moral obli- 
gation, we are told, awakens in us a feeling of respect. Whilst all 
the sollicitations of our senses and emotions are stamped with 
our own personal characteristics, our physiological and biological 
individuality, the moral obligation seems to come from some force 
greatly superior to our own petty powers. It matters little for 
the moment whether we call this force God, Reason, or Society ; 
the point is that the moral obligation is recognisable by the sense 
of respect which it engenders in us. 

The same must be true of educational authority. It must 
engender respect, that is, fear, but a fear which is recognised and 
accepted as good. Fear by itself leads to the relation of the 
tyrant to the slave ; authority then becomes violence, and loses its 
title to respect. 


Authority Must Represent the Ideal. 


To return to the moral obligation. The respect which it 
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enjoys is due to the fact that it represents an end whose value 
exceeds that of all other possible ends. It is the command of the 
Ideal, bidding us fulfil our true destiny, realise ourselves in God, 
in a purified humanity. And this Ideal, contrary to Kant’s 
view, is not without its appeal to our emotions ; Durchheim has 
insisted on its quality of desirability. It exercises an irresistible 
attraction for us, for it appeals to what is highest and most precious 
in ourselves. 

Authority, then, proportionately speaking, must bear the same 
revelatory character as the moral obligation. I say proportion- 
ately, because authority is here concerned with children. It 
must reveal to the child the end which it pursues, and this end 
must be understood and desired by him. Authority which is not 
understood becomes despotism ; this fact ought to be more clearly 
grasped in our schools. We have long lists of things forbidden, 
but scarcely ever any explanation of why they are forbidden. 
I do not of course mean that authority is to tolerate discussion ; 
but it ought on no account to force the submission of the will 
without giving any reason, and without securing the moral 
consent of the governed. ‘To do so is to secure the submission 
not of the will, but of the body. The surest way to avoid this is 
for authority to interest the child in the object which it is pursu- 
ing. ‘The pupil must be able to feel enthusiasm for an ideal, 
to devote to it all the forces of his being. However difficult it 
may be in practice to carry out this requirement, it is none the 
less true that authority will only be accepted and really effective 
if, like the moral obligation, it represents the claims of the Ideal, 
and if it is in the name of this Ideal that its discipline is imposed. 
To this Ideal, too, the educator must be subordinated. ‘The 
pupil must feel that the master is, like himself, in the service of a 
higher authority. 

Thus we are able to bring into harmony two sides of obligation 
and authority which liberals and disciplinarians declare to be 
irreconcilable ; the subjective character of the moral obligation, 
or autonomy, and the objective character of authority, or hete- 
ronomy. 

If the child feels the Ideal which he is pursuing to be a good, 
and becomes enthusiastic with regard to it, he will readily accept 
the discipline that you impose on him. He will submit to the 
law of his own accord, and when he is left to his own resources, 
he will realise that there is no break between education and the 
moral life ; that the one naturally leads up to the other. 

Finally, educational authority must have one last character- 
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istic which distinguishes it from the moral obligation ; it must 
appear both as authority and as collaborator. ‘The child must 
find an ally in the teacher, not an enemy. And this collaboration 
will be all the easier in as much as authority is more respected, 
better understood and better loved. 


The Limits of Individual Authority. 


Hitherto we have been studying the question from a theoret- 
ical standpoint. Let us now take a more practical attitude, and 
go back to our original problem — who is to be the representative 
of authority ? And here I come at once to my main contention, 
which is that educational authority cannot be based on the 
individual, as such, but on society, or more strictly speaking, on 
the social groups, the family, the school, which are organised 
for the purpose of education. ‘The individual is certainly indis- 
pensable in education, but his authority in only valid in as far 
as he derives it from the group in which the child lives, in as far 
as he is fulfilling a function. This position is neither very ori- 
ginal nor very paradoxical, but it conflicts with certain indivi- 
dualist prejudices very widely found in France. The French 
people are very apt to think that the ideal education is that of 
individual influence, as expressed in the private tutor. I am 
convinced that if they could afford it, the majority of French 
middle-class families would have their children educated by 
tutors. This is largely due to thetradition of the ancien régime, 
under which the princes and the sons of the nobility were so 
educated ; the tutor is oftenregardedas a sign of social prestige, 
and a guarantee of the possession of a certain income. 


fhe Question of the Private Tutor. 


How far can the private tutor really fulfil the duties of educa- 
tor ? My own opinion is that he cannot. To begin with, his 
authority is merely that of an individual, and is therefore likely 
to have considerable difficulty in making itself felt. The boy 
will feel him too remote to be taken as a model ; there is a vast 
gulf between a young man of twenty-five and a boy of twelve. 
The ideal which he represents will be at once too individual and 
too distant. One of the drawbacks of an authority which is 
entirely personal is that it may appear arbitrary; the child is 
dimly conscious that there are other types of human being which 
he might prefer to take as models. He does not see the ideal 
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realised in a social group and creating personalities after its own 
pattern. 

Again, how is the tutor to make his authority really effective ? 
He will be reduced to talk and exhortation, to an appeal to all 
the virtues of all the paragons of history. But how can we besure 
that these noble heroes will appeal to the boy and that he will 
not find other models more attractive? Not to mention the danger 
that in this continual daily contact the prestige of the tutor will 
be worn thin and his natural human failings and weaknesses 
become all too apparent. The need to make good, by words 
and exhortations, for the want of a living personal influence, is 
one of the weaknesses of private education. 

And if we substitute for the tutor education by several indi- 
viduals, we shall find ourselves faced with the difficulty of a 
divided authority of which I spoke at the beginning. 

Authority then must be continuous, unified, compelling, that 
is, it must present to the child an ideal which appeals to his feel- 
ings. And it must derive its power from something bigger than 
the individual will. All this means that it must have a social 
character. 


The Sociological Conception of Education. 


The sociological conception of education is beginning to be 
known in France, but it is not carried into practice there, because 
it is contrary to the profoundest tendencies of the French char- 
acter. Our individualism closes our eyes to the benefits to be 
derived from organised social life. The intellectualism of the 
Frenchman makes him regard education as the training of the 
intelligence rather than the will. We are inclined to teach 
morality by lectures and courses. This is a mistake. Morality 
is a way of living ; it implies the formation of a very definite set of 
habits. Therefore it involves technical skill, and cannot be 
learned without apprenticeship. We must allow the child to act ; 
we must place him in a social setting in which he will have to 
conquer himself and live for others. We must form social groups 
and organise them in such a way that children can learn in them 
in practice the meaning of responsibility, initiative, concerted 
action. We must let the young people work together, instead 
of telling them how to do so; we must let them learn by actual 
experience that the happiness of each individual is linked up 
with that of all and that no true progress is possible for the indi- 
vidual without the progress of the group, that the welfare of the 
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individual is one with the welfare of society. They will then rea- 
lise that individual action finds its meaning and purpose in the 
action of the group, and, in a wider sense, in that of humanity, 
labouring through the ages at the task of human redemption. 
After that we shall be able to speak about the general interest, 
the value of personality, etc. with some chance ofbeing understood. 

These are the leading principles of the sociological conception 
of education, which are familiar to us all, because they are the 
foundation of the Scout system. They are carried out in the 
modern schools of England and Germany, but are unknown or 
misunderstood in the greater number of our State schools. 

Let us then consider some of the groups — the family, the 
school, the Scout troop — in which educational authority can be 
exercised. 


The Family as an Institution. 


The family has always been looked upon as the chief education- 
al milieu. But how are we to ensure that its discipline shall be 
accepted ? Is authority to be centred for example, in the father ? 
This is only possible on condition that the father is regarded as 
the true head of the family ; that is, he will have authority not as 
an individual but as representing the institution of the family. 
The family is here the superior form of reality which imparts 
something of its own character to the individual representing it, 
and with this, the necessary power to command or to forbid. 
The child must be conscious of this superior reality ; what kind 
of family atmosphere makes this possible ? 

There are three types of family. First, what we may call the 
boarding-house family, which provides food, shelter, clothing, that 
is, the necessities of material existence, but not much beyond 
these. ‘The father is entirely absorbed in his profession; the 
mother is engaged in a multitude of outside interests, given up to 
the claims of society, social work, etc. The children are left to 
the charge of tutors and governesses, and packed off as soon as 
possible to school and boarding-school. In sucha case the family 
gives up its educative function, consciously or otherwise, and 
ceases to represent an authority in the life of the child. The 
family is not felt by him as an institution. 

The second type is the “ pedocratic’”’ family (if I may be 
forgiven the expression!) in which the children educate their 
parents. It is a noisy régime, in which the educator enters upon 
office as soon as his voice is strong enough. I do not need to 
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dwell on this type, which is widely distributed and frequently 
forms the subject of our contemporary drama and literature. 
The third is the ideal, I might say the normal type, in which 
the family group is felt to have a soul, a spiritual unity. The 
family is first perceived as a material and economic unity, to 
which all its members contribute because they realise that they 
have a certain number of interests in common. It is next seen as 
a moral unity, as standing for a certain ideal, symbolised by the 
honour of the family name, a tradition to be kept up. Finally 
the family may be seen as the spiritual cradle of humanity, the 
crucible in which the pure metal of the young soul is forged. 


The Organisation of the Family. 


If the family represents all these things to its members, it 
becomes to them a living reality. It is the task of the parents to 
organise it to this end. This organisation must be progressive 
and adapted to the age and interests of the child. In the first 
place comes material organisation, the cleanliness, order and com- 
fort of the home. Make the child feel that this order depends 
on the efforts of all ; give him some special duty or responsibiliy 
in regard to it. He will then become interested in the life of the 
household and feel an obligation towards it, and this in itself 
entails a certain self-discipline, the recognition of a certain autho- 
rity. By cultivating this spirit and developing this sense that 
the family has in its keeping a heritage of honour and uprightness 
which must be preserved, the child may be brought to love an 
ideal and to accept the discipline which it entails. The family 
spirit has its failings, and may lead to a type of individualism 
which is unfortunate. But these are the weaknesses of what in 
itself is fine. The family spirit, the spirit, that is, of the family 
in a certain mystical sense, may gain an authority over the child 
which no teacher could ever possess. It will take him out of 
himself and may lead him far. 


The Family as a Social Factor. 


It is also to be noticed that in large families the elder children 
assume of their own accord the task of educating the younger. 
Gradually as they grow older and think more deeply, they become 
conscious of the value of the family and the part that it plays in 
the social organism and in the human organism as a whole. 
They realise that it is one of the formative agents of humanity, 
and it thus gains in their eyes a new value and dignity. They 
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catch a glimpse behind the family of the greatness of the human 
order — the family working for society, society working for 
humanity, humanity working for the Supreme Being. If the 
family is thus organised, it unites in itself the conditions of 
authority which we have already analysed, and theauthority of the 
parents thus gains what it would otherwise lack. 

There is much talk at present of the weakening of parental 
authority, If we go to the root of the matter I think weshall 
find that this springs from the weakening of the family as an 
institution. In order to have authority the father must be able 
to appeal to family traditions and responsibility ; to the home and 
the long series of efforts which it represents towards the develop- 
ment of the human soul. He will, in short, be invested with 
authority because he will be speaking in the name of the family as 
an institution, and any disciplinary action which he may find it 
necessary to take will be backed by an authority which is wider 
than his own. 


The Influence of the Mother. 


So far we have spoken only of the father. But the authority 
of the mother in the home must naturally be taken into account 
also. In an ill-organised family the parents, instead of sharing 
their authority, work against each other, and the child is either 
torn in his allegiance between them, or escapes from all control. 
In a well-organised family the parents divide their common task. 
The mother is particularly concerned with that aspect of author- 
ity of which we have already spoken ; she is the ally, the helper ; 
her greater intimacy with the child allows her to work with him 
and bring closer to him the ideal to be striven for. We do not 
realise sufficiently the “ repressions ” which our commands and 
prohibitions produce in the child. The psychology of the inner 
life of the child remains to be written. We are too much inclined 
to think that this life develops of its own accord. In reality, it 
is we who are creating this inner life each time that we check or 
scold the child for some unsuitable act or word, or for a mere 
excess of animal spirits. We forget that what is not expressed 
outwardly is expressed inwardly. Lying, for instance, is the 
result of a conflict between thought and its social manifestation. 
To lie is to conform to external pressure at the price of self- 
contradiction. In this way, lying drives the child back into him- 
self, and strengthens his inner life. This life is thus developed 
gradually by the opposition of and in opposition to educational 
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discipline. The child thinks everything that he is not allowed to 
do or say. The result of your discipline therefore, if you are not 
careful, will be to develop a spirit of revolt which will sooner or 
later find vent. One of the functions of the mother in the home, 
then, is to watch over these repressions, to care for and stimulate 
the inner life of the child. 

She will find an outlet for the suppressed forces; she will 
sublimate unhealthy imaginings, she will unite with the inner life 
of the child in opposing to the actual present the ideal of pure 
thought and a firm will. And this explains why the authority 
of the mother lasts throughout a man’s life, because she has formed 
the deepest part of his being. 


The School. 


I now pass on to the authority which is exercised outside the 
family, and which is necessary, because the authority of the family 
is not sufficient to train a child for the moral life. The family 
environment is too narrow to be capable of serving as a preparation 
for society. 

What then is to be, in our view, the authority of the school ? 
To begin with, we must forget almost all the characteristics of 
our actual schools, where authority is derived from two main 
sources: the rules and the individual masters. The rules are 
intended to maintain order, but a merely external order, which 
determines neither habits nor attitude of mind, and is concerned 
only with hours of work and recreation, holidays, etc., and 
punishment in case of disobedience. In a word, the rules are a 
sort of police code, and have no true educational value. As to 
the individual masters, many of them prefer not to assume any 
authority except in intellectual matters ; the others, few in num- 
ber and isolated in action, have only an intermittent and distant 
influence, too short-lived to be really profound. 


The Need for ‘‘ Esprit de Corps ’’. 


The impressions carried away from school are therefore scat- 
tered and vague. It exercises no real educational authority, and 
the boy feels that he has been defrauded of something ; that there 
has been nothing to give him strength and enthusiasm, and raise 
him above himself. The remedy for this consists in organising 
the school according to the principle on which I have insisted 
so often: the creation of a social group the purpose of which the 
boy can understand, with which he can sympathise, and in the 
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life of which he can share. Let us not forget the power of esprit 
de corps, the discipline which it creates, the disinterested action 
which it is capable of producing. In France we are afraid of it, 
feeling that it may destroy the sense of equality, and we make 
our schools exact replicas one of another. They would gain 
enormously in authority, in influence on the boys, if they empha- 
sised their past history, took a pride in it, and glorified, perhaps 
even unduly, the heritage of work and effort contained in their 
neglected records. And it is not only the past that we need, but 
the future, the ideal — something to appeal to the imagination 
of a lad of fifteen and lead him on to the conquest of himself 
and of the world. This ideal must not be distant and remote ; 
rather than some learned scientist of the past or present, let it 
be the boy of fifteen himself who looks you straight in the eyes, 
intelligent and a “ sportsman, ”’ physically and mentally trained 
and alert, of whom it may be proudly said that he does not lie or 
“crib ”’, and that his mind and body are as clean and straight as 
his look. 


The Boys Must Have Responsibility. 


The second essential of school organisation is that the boys 
should take a direct share in its life, that they should make them- 
selves responsible for the tradition and ideal. They will only 
learn the responsibilities and initiative needed in moral life if 
they first understand the ideal and then seek to defend and serve 
it. They will only submit willingly to the rules if they are res- 
ponsible for seeing them carried out. The older boys, then, 
should be monitors, captains, prefects, whatever you like to call 
them, and be in charge, under proper control, of the younger. 
Let them teach them the law of the group, adapt it to the exi- 
gencies of the moment, and, by their keenness and loyalty to 
tradition, provide for the healthy atmosphere, the good working 
and the success of their school. 

In such a school, as in the family previously described, the 
problem of educational authority is solved. Authority exists, for 
there is a reality which is superior to the individual and which he 
respects. It is educational in character, since the respect which 
it enjoys is not forced, but productive of free obedience, which 
is the best preparation for social life. And to this authority the 
masters can appeal without danger. When they speak in the 
name of the school, its tradition, its ideal, they will be listened to 
and obeyed. 
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Sociological Education and Moral Authority 


To conclude these considerations on the problem of authority 
in moral education, we must go back for a moment to the question 
of the relation of moral obligation to educational authority. 

We said that the object of education was to bring the child 
to accept the moral obligation, that the educational authority 
must one day give place to the moral obligation, that one must lead 
on to the other. And we have now seen that educational autho- 
rity is always a social authority, that it does not emanate from 
individuals, but from higher realities, the family and the school. 
Does it not therefore come into conflict with the nature of moral 
authority, which so many people look on as strictly individual, 
as the voice of the conscience or of Reason ? I do not think so. 
The moral obligation derives its value, humanly speaking, and its 
appeal to our souls from the fact that it represents the experience 
of the centuries. What would the moral obligation mean to us 
if it did not carryus back in thought to that long series of efforts 
made throughout the ages to develop the mind and heart of 
humanity from out of the mass of merely animal instincts ? 
Without the heritage of past moral experience from which we 
draw so largely every day ? What value would it have for us if 
it had not served to animate other lives, full, like ours, of suffer- 
ing and toil, but striving for self-conquest and devotion to others? 
This persistence of the moral effort throughout the course of 
history, this long resistance of human hope to human misery 
gives to the moral obligation its note of reminiscence and its 
unparallelled authority. And its authority is essentially social, 
for the appeal of the moral obligation as it presents itself to our 
conscience is above all the urge to take our share in the great 
adventure on which men have entered for the keeping and saving 
of their souls ; it is the appeal of the race, coming from the depths 
of our own being, and from far back in the abyss of time. To 
live morally is to take one’s share in an enterprise which extends 
infinitely beyond the scope of the individual in time and in space. 
And thus the affirmation of the social character of educational 
authority appears less strange and paradoxical. 


The Individual and the ‘* Human Order ”’. 


Intellectual education and moral education then ought alike 
to aim at bringing the child to a realisation of what Comte called 
“the human order ’’, at sending him to the school of “ the Old 
Man, man the immortal, who is always learning’’. For it is 
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there that authority and education find their unity and their 
harmony. This school is a school of discipline, but also of liberty. 
For the human order canonly exist and maintain itself through 
the vigorous effort of individuals. It is through individual 
heroism, sacrifice and courage that the moral experience by which 
we all live has been built up, and it is by imitation and effort that 
the individual must conform himself to it. 


Education for the Future. 


And this school is the school of the future as well as of the 
past. Pascal says of the Old Man, man the immortal, that“ he is 
alwayslearning. ’’ His horizonis continually widening. Heisat 
once patriarch and prophet. His eyes are turned towards the future, 
and surely in a time like ours, when the human consciousness is 
seeking to break through its traditional limitations and to embrace 
all that is truly human, he may be heard to murmur the prayer 
of Zarathustra: “ O men.... it is yours to be educators, creators 
of the future. My heart goes out to the country of my children, 
the unknown land, amidst the distant seas; ’ tis thither that my 
course is ceaselessly tending. ” 

To bring men and boys into the presence of humanity, to 
make them feel the restless striving which has tormented mankind 
through the ages, leading them on, despite their failures and back- 
slidings, towards the heights of knowledge and action, is to set 
before them in terms more moving even than the contemplation 
of the two infinities, the problem of our destiny. When we 
consider the tragic story of our race, the only one amongst the 
many forms of life possessing a history, the only one to free itself 
from the bondage of nature, to go beyond it, and to dominate it, 
our human soul is troubled and fearful of itself. Personally, I 
feel that in our moments of doubt and confusion, it is the spectacle 
of humanity, so old yet ever young, which gives us the strongest 
assurance that the “ world exists to show mercy and justice. ”’ 


Authority and Democracy.’ 
By ANDRE SIEGFRIED. 


(Translated from the French) 


What is the ‘* General Interest ?”’ 


How is the general interest determined in society, and more 
especially in a democratic society ? That is the first problem 
with which we have to deal. And it is bound up with another 
problem, no less important — the relation of the general interest 
to the interest of the individual. 

We should probably all agree to define society as an associa- 
tion in which each member agrees to sacrifice certain personal 
advantages to the common good, with a view to the ultimate 
furtherance of his personal interests, properly understood. The 
general interest, therefore, is not merely the sum of the private 
interests concerned ; it is bound up with a conception of society, 
with a social atmosphere in which each private interest is realised 
to the highest degree possible. It is a question of compromise. 
Authority is nothing more than the power entrusted with the 
task of carrying out this compromise, by force if the individual 
does not submit willingly, with his help if he agrees. 


The Individual and the State. 


In a normal way, there is almost always conflict between the 
general and the individual interest. This is expressed by Rous- 
seau, in his Contrat social: “ While it is not impossible that the 
will of the individual may be in agreement on certain points 
with the general will, it is at least impossible that this agreement 
should be lasting and consistent, since the will of the individual 
tends naturally towards privilege, and the general will towards 


1 For the sake of space, one ore two quotations have been sup- 
pressed in the translation. Ed. 
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equality.’ The individual must therefore be asked to sacrifice 
himself, in virtue either of his reason or of his devotion to the 
State. The acceptance of this sacrifice constitutes“ public spirit”. 

Hence there is a fundamental difference between the indi- 
vidual and the citizen. The first is an isolated being, standing 
im theory outside society; the second is a man who sees and 
accepts society with the duties and burdens which it imposes 
on him. How, we may ask ourselves, not without a certain 
alarm, is a sound social government possible under these condi- 
tions ? For in the first place we have to establish what the 
general interest is, in the second, we must impose it on people 
who do not always understand it. 


Can the General Interest be Realised ? 


How is the idea of the general interest arrived at ? The 
process would seem to be largely negative, and to consist in an 
instinctive coalition of the various conflicting individual interests. 
The individual interests have always a tendency to press their 
claims too far, but if all individual interests did this at the same 
moment there would be anend of social cohesion. When this 
tendency reaches a certain point, therefore, a majority is formed 
against the revolting forces, and thus the general interest is deter- 
mined. 

It sometimes happens too that the general interest coincides 
with a particular individual interest; we then best serve the 
public good by giving free scope to this individual interest. 
At certain points in our national history, the interest of the 
French nation was bound up with the interest of the throne; 
the same is true with regard to the English aristocracy ; it may 
perhaps be said that at the present time certain interests of the 
French peasant class are identical with the interests of France 
as a whole. 

I quite recognise that this explanation is an explanation of 
despair. We are driven to ask ourselves how the general interest 
can ever be realised in an absolute sense. The truth is that in 
normal times it practically never is. For we must be careful 
not to confound the general interest with the interest of a group 
or body, which is at bottom an individual interest. It is only in 
times of crisis, above all in a national crisis, that the idea of the 
general interest stands out clearly in the eyes of all ; the individual 
then realises that if he did not serve the common interest, he 
would perish. 
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Moral and Religious Aspect of the Question. 


The acceptance of authority is then a practical question for 
the individual. But in reality, public spirit is more than a 
matter of private advantage. It is bound up with a whole con- 
ception of life, and falls therefore into the domain of morals and 
ultimately into that of religion. 


II. 


To which of the social interests are we to give the preference ? 
To the individual interest, to the interest of a group within the 
State (family, clan, class, professional body) or finally to the 
interest of the nation ? According to our decision, we shall 
create quite different types of society. 


I shall limit myself here to a study of the three principal 
conceptions of the West: that of the Germans, based on the 
ideas of Luther ; that of the Anglo-Saxons, based on the ideas of 
Calvin ; that of the French, characterised by an extreme indivi- 
dualism. (And in this connection, before beginning my ana- 
lysis, I should like to say that individualism, which is a weakness 
from a social point of view, may lead to a superior type of civil- 
isation.) 


The German View. 


The German conception is well known. According to the 
ideas of Luther, the laws governing the world are bad, nature 
is given up to injustice and evil. In this world, in which the 
State functions, the Gospel cannot be applied in its entirety ; 
the only law which is valid is the law of force. The saints must 
live apart, forming a spiritual society of their own. In the 
earthly domain it is the Prince who has received from God the 
right to wield the sword, the charge of promoting the welfare 
of the State according to the laws applicable to it. ‘The indi- 
vidual, even the Christian, will therefore serve the State in 
temporal matters, without discussion, without asking that it 
shall adopt Christian principles ; at the same time, he will jealous- 
ly preserve the freedom of his soul. This conception, based, it 
must be admitted, on a realistic view of life, results in the subor- 
dination of the individual to the State. It has even led, in 
Germany, to a mysticism of the State, allied to a political cynicism 
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of the most evident type. But the social productiveness 
of this system (at any rate in the hands of the Germans) is extra- 
ordinary, because the life of the soul being l'ved apart, all the 
strictly human forces are directed towards the same end, without 
conflict between them, rather, in collaboration. 


The Anglo-Saxon Attitude. 


The Calvinist conception appears at first sight the very 
opposite of this, but it results in a social productiveness no less 
intense. Protestant Anglo-Saxondom starts with the fundamen- 
tal assumption that there cannot be two moralities, one for the 
individual, and another for the State. It looks on such a dualism, 
in all sincerity, as utterly wrong. According to its view (and it 
is here in the direct Calvinist tradition) it is the duty of the 
Christian to establish the Kingdom of God upon earth, and to 
take his share whole-heartedly in the life of society. ‘The Christ- 
ian must be a citizen ; there is no conflict between his duties as 
a Christian and as a member of the State, because there is, or 
ought to be, no conflict between Christianity and society. The 
duty of the Protestant is therefore to make the State Christian ; 
it is also his duty to make his contribution to the life of society ; 
anditis most emphatically his duty to draw from that life his per- 
sonal advantage. God rewards the Christian by giving him 
material success. 


How it Works out in America. 


The results of this conception on the collective life of the 
Anglo-Saxon groups have been tremendous. ‘They show them- 
selves with the greatest force in the democracy of the United 
States. Of this it may in truth be said that it is rather a commun- 
ity than a State. All its citizens contribute to it without reserve, 
with all their souls and all their minds. All social forces are 
directed towards the same end, that of production. The early 
Puritans believed that they were serving God by contributing 
to the common life of society. The Americans seem to have 
pushed this original idea to its extreme limits ; as many of them 
see it, the Christian is the greatest producer ; from this it is only 
a step to say that in order to “ produce ” the citizen must be a 
Christian. The doctrine of “ vast output ” in the United States, 
tends to make production a form of morality, and “ social ser- 
vice”? the most practical expression of the Christian virtues. 

The advantage of the system, as in the case of the Germans, 
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is an enormous production, together with a voluntarily accepted 
social discipline, with the forces of Christianity working towards 
the same end as the social organism, and at times almost identified 
with it. The disadvantages are the menace to the individual, 
the danger that the Church will use its power in the service of 
human ends, and the tendency to hypocrisy, men believing that 
they are serving the cause of morality, when in reality they are 
serving their own interest. 


The French Conception. 


Compared to the foregoing, the French conception seems at 
the first glance complex, inorganic and ineffective ; above all, as 
compared to Germany or the Anglo-Saxon societies, it is remark- 
ably unproductive from the social point of view. This is because 
it is the result of numerous distinct social factors. Let us try to 
point out a few of these. 

First of all, and at the heart of the whole, is individuality. 
The Frenchman, much more than the German, is before all else 
a person. In his output, whether he is making a clock or a book, 
or growing vegetables, he is above all a craftsman, taking a joy 
in doing the whole job himself, interested in his creation, unwill- 
ing and unable to collaborate with others. ‘These individual 
excellences are social failings. ‘The Frenchman, while admirable 
in exceptional circumstances which call for initiative and intel- 
ligence, does not shine in the discipline of daily life; he lends 
himself less readily than any other people to the “ mass produc- 
tion ’” which modern methods call for. In this respect he is not 
social. 

On the other hand, he has in a higher degree than the peoples 
of the North, the idea of the family and the clan. In China it is 
looked on as a meritorious act to rob the State in order to support 
one’s father. I wonder whether at the bottom of their hearts 
many Frenchmen would not share this feeling. In France, 
society looks to the family’ for the performance of a number of 
social duties which, in Anglo-Saxon countries, are assumed by 
the State. In order to realise the part played by the French 
family, one must have lived in countries like the United States, 
where family influence is reduced almost to nothing. 

We have seen the important part played by Protestantism in 
the formation of the social life of the Anglo-Saxon. With us, 
the Catholic Church has not, it must be admitted, until quite 
recently, worked in the same direction. In its long struggle 
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with the French Revolution it has not given its whole-hearted 
support to the non-religious State, it has not contributed to 
develop in the French a consciousness of their responsibility 
as citizens. The evolution of Catholicism towards social action 
and civic responsibility is of recent growth, and it has shown 
its greatest vigour in combatting the elements of anarchy, in 
the defence of order against the social revolution, in an insist- 
ance on the duty of increasing the birth rate, and of patriotism 
(although the latest development seems to be carrying the Church 
in the direction of pacifism). 


The Social Sense of the Frenchman. 


All the influences which I have just enumerated have acted 
strongly on the Frenchman, and all have contributed to a greater 
or less degree to diminish his public spirit in its social form. 
On the other hand, I am inclined to think that in as far as the 
Frenchman possesses a deep social sense, it is due to his classical 
education and tradition. All Frenchman, intellectuals, members 
of the middle and lower middle classes, and above all, perhaps, 
the peasant, have in a marked degree the spirit of moderation, 
a realism based on a long experience of the world, the spirit 
of reason, the sense of irony. When we come into contact with 
the true French people, untouched by foreign influence, we 
realise that their wisdom is at bottom the wisdom of La Fontaine’s 
fables. ‘The peasants have learned it from their age-long connec- 
tion with the soil; the bourgeois from their classical education 
and culture. Both alike derive from it a moral equivalent, which 
stands for moderation, intellectual probity, professional honour. 
The result is a national character absolutely individual, which 
the Anglo-Saxons never succeed in altogether understanding, 
and which, at bottom, gives us a greater kinship in certain respects 
with the Chinese than with the nations of the West. 


Authority and Liberty in France, 


It is clear that given a people of this type, it must have been 
extremely difficult to create a strong sense of authority in the 
French democracy. Liberty in France has manifested itself 
historically, in the resistance of the individual to authority ; thus 
it was vitiated from the outset, because it assumed a negative 
character. By the majority of Frenchmen liberty is looked on 
less as the conscious acceptance of a social duty, than as an 
assertion of the claim of the individual, jealous of his rights. 
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In internal policy the general interest is almost always subordina- 
ted to professional interest, local interest, the interest of the 
family or of the individual. 

Under these conditions we have not succeeded in forming 
a sound conception of government. In the United States, demo- 
cracy has always existed ; it created its own form of government, 
which is an expression of the general will. In France, democracy 
has had to assert itself in opposition to governments of an arbi- 
trary and despotic type. In the course of this struggle, it has 
grown accustomed to identify government with despotism. 
From the point of view of certain “ advanced ” groups, it is reac- 
tionary to defend social order or to proclaim the necessity of 
authority. When a government of the “ Left” takes a strong 
authoritative step, it generally has to look to the Right to give 
it a majority ; an important section of its own supporters regu- 
larly deserts it. Under these conditions, authority has no sound 
basis, because there is a constant fear of its encroachment, and 
because it has been compromised by a long record of abuse. 

Are wethen to say that the sense of authority does not exist 
in France ? No, that would be untrue. It exists, beneath 
the surface, in the subconsciousness of the people, in virtue of 
the very idea of moderation which is the foundation of the French 
character. It exists in a marked degree in the country, in the 
village communes consisting of small peasant proprietors, all 
socially equal. The governing bodies of these communes have 
a very shrewd and realistic sense of order, government, and 
authority. The Senate, which is at the same time politically 
radical and socially conservative, expresses their conception of 
society and of government to perfection. 


The Weakness of French Democracy. 


In spite of this, however, it cannot be denied that democracy 
in France has failed to find its true guiding principle and its 
true equilibrium. Parliamentary politics are vitiated by indivi- 
dual interests ; considerations of public welfare are seldom placed 
before the interests of party. It is rather to the State Depart- 
ments that we must look for the idea of the general interest. 
When a question arises in a State Department, the responsible 
permanent official gives his opinion on the subject, and this 
opinion is the expression of the general interest (in so far as the 
official is not unduly blinded by his esprit de corps). ‘The matter 
is then brought before the Minister for that Department, who 
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most frequently regards it from a narrower angle, taking into 
account its effect on Parliament, and whose decision is ultimately 
determined by the fear of a defeat at the hands of his political 
opponents. The falsity of this system consists in the fact that 
the general interest is in reality represented by a non-elective 
power, whilst the intervention, direct or indirect, of the represent- 
atives of the people, results in the furtherance of an individual 
interest. As a matter of fact a sort of modus vivendi is arrived 
at between the member of Parliament and his department ; 
permanent officials and members in each department have deve- 
loped an extremely interesting system of collaboration, by which 
the possible tyranny of the State Departments is checked and the 
representatives of the people on the other hand are prevented 
from completely neglecting the public interest. But even if we 
take the most optimistic view of this compromise, we cannot 
prevent ourselves from seeing and deploring the immense loss of 
energy, ability and enthusiasm which it entails. The centrifugal 
forces are more powerful than the centripetal ; part of the energy 
of the French people is used up in fighting against itself. This 
is due to the fact that the individual has no confidence in a power 
which has too long taken advantage of its absolute character. 


Is Democracy Possible ? 


Can we say that the recent evolution of the world has brought 
us nearer to the idea of a true democracy ? I should hesitate 
to make this assertion. The principles of the French Revolution, 
to which we are strongly attached, are very readily adapted to a 
democracy consisting of peasant proprietors, socially equal and 
moderately well-to-do. In such a community (the proof is tobe 
found in many districts of France) it is quite possible to entrust 
to the people themselves the task of determining and realising 
the general interest. This is possible, because social conflicts 
are not acute, the problems to be solved are relatively simple, 
and the organisation of society itself is not complex, so that an 
average intelligence is able to master its working. 

This is no longer the case in an industrially organised society ; 
here equality is no longer admissible ; subordination and disci- 
pline are necessitated. It becomes difficult to refer to the general 
vote problems of an infinite complexity, which call for a good 
deal of technical knowledge and can clearly not be resolved by 
the average intelligence. We are therefore driven to ask our- 
selves whether the principles of the French Revolution — equal- 
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ity, liberty, individuality, can be applied practically in the direction 
of the great industrial communities of our day. When we 
consider what government has become in a country like Germany 
or the United States (the biggest industrial societies of our day) 
we find ourselves in doubt whether the ideal of liberty and indi- 
viduality which we held in the rgth century, can be applied to 
these vast industrial organisations. 


The Real Issue. 


But the question is not so simple as this, at any rate as regards 
ourselves. Before answering it we should have to decide whether 
production and output are ends of sufficient importance for us 
to consent to sacrifice to them our personality. The Germans 
and the Americans look upon output as the supreme end of society, 
and are astonished that we should even call this in question. 
Iam not sure that all Frenchmen would agree with them. Person- 
ally, (and this is a purely individual opinion which I do not ask 
you to share) I should be prepared to sacrifice social production 
up to a certain point in order to preserve the individual, and with 
him, the individual mind. Does this perhaps entail a certain 
surface want of efficiency ? Then I am prepared to accept that. 
The réle of France in the world is to create individuals. It is 
possible that this ideal may unhappily not be compatible with a 
smoothly-running telephone service ! 


The Limits of Democracy. 


We then come to the question : Can we entrust a democracy 
with the task of determining the general interest, and of seeing 
that it is realised ? I would answer yes, in the case of a peasant 
society, not too big, composed of social equals and having at its 
disposal the means of living in comparative prosperity. I should 
be more doubtful in the case of an industrialised society, naturally 
complex and in virtue of its very size beyond the grasp of the 
average mentality. Complex societies of the modern industrial 
type demand from the citizen either a renunciation of his rights 
or their delegation to what is essentially an aristocracy. For the 
sake of the common good we must accord exceptional powers to 
the Government. This government need not necessarily be 
a monarchy or a ministry or a body of permanent officials. It 
may be a group of capitalists or a system represented by principles 
rather than individuals. But whatever the form of society may 
be, it cannot function unless the citizen recognises that he has 
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duties as well as rights. Collaboration and cooperation must 
necessarily tend to suppress individuality and liberty. We see 
this everywhere around us ; peasant democracies tend to develop 
liberty and individuality, because the work of the peasant involves 
independent action rather than solidarity and leaves the inde- 
pendence of the individual untouched. But industrial demo- 
cracies (if the term may be allowed) tend to become organised, 
disciplined, collectivist. ‘The democratic solution may be applied 
to them, but only on condition of its being a disciplined democracy. 
Finally, the problem consists in the first place in knowing what 
we want. Shall we seek, in a society, to produce individuals ? 
Or shall we rather aim before all else at output, at social produc- 
tion? Perhaps it is the old medieval conflict between nominalism 
and realism in a new form. Is the individual or the social body 
the essential thing ? 


The Choice Before us. 


If we give the preference to the individual, if we consider the 
personality of the citizen as our chief aim, then let us recognise 
plainly that we must be prepared to sacrifice something of collect- 
ive production. Liberty must come before authority. We shall 
be more individual, but we shall not be so rich. We must be 
ready to accept this result. If on the other hand we prefer social 
output, we must be prepared to sacrifice individuality. The 
individual must be absorbed into the social organism, must look 
on himself as part of something bigger than himself. This 
sacrifice has a beauty of its own; the voluntary absorption of 
the living unit in the whole has a certain mystical character, and 
I do not think that societies of this type can function successfully 
unless they have something of this mystical element. 

The relative merits of these two types of society constitutes 
one of the most burning questions of our day. The extraordinary 
success of the United States seems to many an incontestable 
argument in favour of the society of production. If the American 
type of society is to prevail in the world, it is to be feared that 
the French view will be looked on as belonging to the past. The 
fact that France was thus regarded would not prove that she was 
inferior, but merely that she had shown herself less fitted for the 
struggle for existence. The most acute problem for the French 
is to know whether, in the present condition of the world, they 
can continue to live without ceasing to be themselves. 


Das Problem der Gewalt. 


von R. LE&jEUNE 1 


(English Translation, p. 150) 


The Aarau Conference, held every year in German Switzerland, 
was originally organised by the Student Christian Movement, but now 
represents a free student forum, arranged and planned by a committee 
chosen from year to year. It aims at giving students an opportunity 
to discuss the problems of life and conscience which the person and 
message of Jesus places before us. It is independent of any church or 
other organisation. : 

The 30th of these conferences, held from 7-9 March 1927, brought 
together 100 students from all the universities of German-speaking 
Switzerland. Its main subject was the Ethical Problem, the question 
what are we to do ? so urgent in view of the relativist tendencies prevail- 
ing to-day. The three main addresses were that here given by Professor 
Lejeune on the Problem of Force, that by Professor von Gonzenbach 
on Sexual Education, and that by Professor Karl Barth on the Keeping 
of the Commandments. Lively discussion followed the lectures, and 
questions were put to and answered by the lecturers. While no definite 
results were arrived at, much stimulus to deeper thought and a more 
earnest search was given to those present. 

A report of the Conference, containing the three addresses and an 
introduction by Herr Gottfried Bremi, is being brought out by the Com- 
mittee responsible for organising the Conference, and may be obtained 
from Herr J. Neuhaus, Freyastr. 20, Zurich. 


Wenn an dieser, der Behandlung des ethischen Problems 
gewidmeten Konferenz als Einzelfrage auch das Problem der 
Gewalt behandelt werden soll, dann soll dies sicher nicht im Sinn 
einer ‘‘ akademischen ” Erérterung geschehen. Ihr selber habt 
diese Frage nicht als eine ‘“‘ akademische Frage’ aufgeworfen 
und Ihr erwartet auch nicht eine ‘“‘akademische’”’ Antwort. 
Die Frage ist Euch vielmehr gestellt worden durch die ganze 
Lage, in der wir uns gegenwartig befinden, und die Antwort, die 
Ihr erwartet, muss eine Antwort fiir diese Lage sein, ja soll 
vielleicht gar als das Gebot der Stunde in diese Lage eingreifen. 
Jedenfalls kann meine Antwort nur einen Sinn haben fir solche, 
die sich hineingestellt wissen in unsere ganze Zeit- und Welt- 
lage und dabei von diesem Problem aufs tiefste beunruhigt und 


(1) Wegen des beschrankten Raumes, der uns hier zur Verfiigung 
steht, erscheint diesser Artikel in ziemlich gekiirzter Form. Fir den 
Gesamttext vergl. den Bericht der Konferenz. 
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bedraingt werden und ausschauen nach einem lésenden Wort. 

Welches ist denn aber diese unsere Lage, die uns das Problem 
der Gewalt in solcher Konkretheit und Dringlichkeit stellt ? 
Ich méchte es kurz so sagen: wir haben unmittelbar hinter uns 
ein Stiick Weltuntergang, und wir haben in bedrohlicher Nahe vor 
uns einen noch viel furchtbareren Weltuntergang! Und eben 
die Gewalt ist es, die diesen Untergang hinter uns vollzogen hat 
und die sich anschickt, ihn noch viel griindlicher zu vollziehen! 

Hinter uns, noch kaum durch ein Jahrzehnt von uns geschie- 
den, liegt der Weltkrieg. Eigentlich sollte man unserem Ge- 
schlecht nicht sagen miissen, was dieser Krieg bedeutete, — und 
doch, ist er nicht beinahe schon vergessen ? Kommt es uns 
wirklich noch zum Bewusstsein, was allein die eine Tatsache der 
15 Millionen getéteter — von Menschen getéteter! — Menschen 
bedeutet ? 

Dabei bedeutet der Weltkrieg keineswegs etwa eine blosse, 
unbegreifliche Episode, ohne Zusammenhang mit dem Leben, 
das ihm vorausging und nachfolgte; der Weltkrieg gleicht nicht 
einem Erdbeben von ratselhaftem Ursprung, iiber dessen pl6tz- 
liches Auftreten man sich schliesslich nach dem ersten Schrecken 
wieder allmahlich beruhigt, oder einem iiberraschenden Sturm- 
wind, bei dem man nicht weiss, woher er kommt und wohin er 
fahrt. Nein, der Weltkrieg gehért durchaus ganz unserer Welt- 
geschichte an und nimmt sich innerhalb derselben als etwas dur- 
chaus Natiirliches und Notwendiges aus. In unserer Welt 
waren durchaus alle Pramissen gegeben, aus denen der Krieg 
mit unheimlicher Konsequenz als Schluss hervorgehen musste. 
Und unter diesen Primissen finden wir als bedeutsamste, schliess- 
lich ausschlaggebende eben die Gewalt, die in dieser Welt herrsch- 
te. 

Miissen wir aber nun nicht mit tiefer Beunruhigung sehen, 
dass derselbe Geist der Gewalt auch heute noch unsere Welt 
beherrscht, dass iberhaupt die Welt der Nachkriegszeit in ihrem 
Wesen dieselbe ist, wie die Welt der Vorkriegszeit, dass in ihr 
jene selben Primissen gegeben sind, und dass drum auch vor uns 
derselbe Schluss liegt, — ein Schluss im unheimlichen Doppel- 
sinn dieses Wortes ? Derselbe Geist der Gewalt leitet nach wie 
vor die Volker und ihre Regierungen und lasst sie nach wie vor ihr 
Heil und ihre Sicherheit neuen Kriegsriistungen anvertrauen. 
Ist es diesem Geiste in einigen Landern verwehrt, sich in konkre- 
ten Gewaltgebilden zu verkérpern, so halt er einstweilen nur 
umso mehr die Geister und Seelen gefangen. Und wenn er 
sich unter dem Eindruck des Krieges in der europdischen Poli- 
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tik etwas ziigeln lasst, so tritt er umso ungehemmter in der 
Kolonialpolitik, in Afrika und in Asien, hervor ; und die Tatsache, 
dass die verantwortlichen Leiter dieser Kolonialpolitik zugleich 
Trager des Nobelpreises fiir Friedensarbeit sind, kann uns nicht 
zur Beruhigung iiber jene Gewaltpolitik, wohl aber zur Beunru- 
higung iiber diese Friedensarbeit dienen! Ja, dieser selbe Geist 
der Gewalt schwebt ja auch tiber den Verhandlungen des Vélker- 
bundes und lasst es z. B. zu keinem entscheidenden Schritt der 
Abriistung kommen. 

Es verscharft noch den ganzen Ernst der Lage, wenn wir sehen, 
wie die Vélker auch in ihrem innerpolitischen Denken vom selben 
Geist der Gewalt beseelt sind und wie sich das Verhialtnis der 
Klassen zu einander in genauer Analogie zur Aussenpolitik der 
Volker gestaltet. Den biirgerlichen Klassen gilt die Ristung 
gegen den ‘‘inneren Feind” als sicherster Schutz gegen ein 
siegreiches Vordringen des Sozialismus oder muss gar als Ersatz 
fiir die Erfiillung sozialer Forderungen und Pflichten dienen. 
Umgekehrt steht aber auch die Sozialdemokratie im Banne dessel- 
ben Gewaltgeistes, erblickt in der Ueberwiltigung des Klassen- 
gegners den Weg zur Erreichung ihrer Ziele und riistet sich wenig- 
stens geistig — zumal in der Propagierung des Klassenkampfes 
— auf den Entscheidungskampf. Ja, was uns die Herrschaft 
des Bolschewismus in Russland offenbarte, ist gar nichts anderes, 
als genau derselbe Vernichtungswille gegeniiber dem Klassen- 
gegner, den im Weltkrieg ein Volk gegen das andere betitigte. 

So tritt uns allenthalben in unserer Welt dieselbe Herrschaft 
des Gewaltgeistes entgegen, und die beiden bedeutsamsten Mani- 
festationen dieses Geistes, der Vélkerkrieg und der Biirgerkrieg, 
nehmen immer deutlichere Gestalt an. Insbesondere der 
‘‘ nachste Krieg ” erhebt sich bereits wieder wie ein drohendes 
Gespenst vor uns und bereits zieht er die Geister in seinen Bann. 
Die Furchtbarkeit dieses ‘‘ nachsten Krieges ”’ mit seinen unge- 
heuren Panzerwagen, seinen Giftgasgranaten, seinen bomben- 
werfenden Flugzeuggeschwadern, mit seinem Aufgebot aller 
chemischen, physikalischen und biologischen Zerstérungsmittel, 
mit seinem Vernichtungskampf gegen alle und alles, gegen die 
Zivilbevélkerung wie gegen die Armeen, gegen die Fruchtbar- 
keit des Bodens wie gegen jegliche Schutzwerke der Menschen, — 
sie schwebt uns immer deutlicher vor Augen — und doch treibt 
unser Leben ihm stetsfort entgegen! Wir sind uns der absoluten 
Zerstérungskraft der neuen Kriegsmittel bewusst — und doch 
arbeiten wir fieberhaft an deren Herstellung! Die Volker, und 
auch die Regierungen wagen kaum an den neuen Krieg zu den- 
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ken — und doch riisten sie sich mit aller Anstrengung auf 
denselben! Sie wollen den Frieden — und bereiten den Krieg 
vor, immer noch im Banne jenes heidnischen Liigenspriichleins : 
si vis pacem, para bellum! 

Was heisst das alles aber anderes, als dass wir von jenem 
Geist der Gewalt beherrscht sind, dass unsere Welt vom Ddmon 
der Gewalt besessen ist ? Der ganze Gewalt- und Kriegsapparat 
der heutigen Staaten bedeutet keineswegs mehr ein Mittel, dessen 
sich diese nach ihrem Ermessen bedienen kénnten, sondern ist 
zu einem Gebilde von durchaus eigener, selbstandiger Kraft 
geworden, das sich des Menschen als seines Mittels bedient! 
Die Gewalt, wie sie sich in unsern Armeen mit ihren materiellen 
und geistigen Kriegsmitteln verkérpert, ist selber zum absoluten 
Herrscher geworden, dem wir gehorchen miissen, — nach seinem 
Willen miissen wir die Gewaltmittel immer mehr ausbauen und 
die verhangnisvolle Entwicklung unseres Riistungswesens ein- 
fach ihren Weg nehmen lassen. Mit Recht redet man von einem 
Riistungswahnsinn, und zwar soll dieses Wort nicht etwa nur 
das Unsinnige, Verblendete des Riistens bezeichnen, sondern 
auch das Zwangsmiassige, Willenlose desselben, — wir sind 
besessen vom Riistungsgeist und miissen tun, was er uns diktiert. 
Eine entsetzliche geistige Gebundenheit tritt uns da entgegen, 
— jene Gebundenheit, die sich zumal beim Ausbruch des Welt- 
krieges offenbarte, da der Mensch als willenloses Geschépf vom 
Willen des Gewaltdimons mitgerissen und fiir die im tiefsten 
Sinne unmenschlichen Zwecke desselben missbraucht wurde und 
bei all dem begeistert war, begeistert eben in jenem furchtbaren 
Sinn, dass ein fremder Geist sich seiner bemichtigt, dass der 
Damon ihn véllig in Besitz genommen hatte. Diese Besessen- 
heit des Menschen vom Damon der Gewalt, diese ganze Ddamonie 
der Gewalt haben wir im Auge, wenn wir vom Problem der 
Gewalt reden, denn eben dadurch ist das Problem der Gewalt fiir 
uns so brennend geworden, dass wir hinter unserem ganzen 
Gewaltgeist und Gewaltwesen den Damon erkannten, der den 
Menschen in seinen Bann gezogen hat und sich anschickt, ihn in 
jedem Sinne zu verderben. 

Zu solcher Damonie der Gewalt und ihrer ganzen Machtent- 
faltung konnte es nur kommen in engem Zusammenhang mit der 
Entwicklung, die der Staat in den letzten Jahrhunderten genom- 
men hat. In der Renaissance wurde neben anderem auch die 
Idee des antiken Staates wiedergeboren, dieses Staates, der ein 
Gebilde von durchaus selbstandiger Bedeutung, eigenem Recht, 
unbeschrankter Macht, héchstem Wert und absoluter Geltung 
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zu sein beansprucht.. Macchiavelli ist zum theoretischen und 
praktischen Lehrmeister fiir die Wertung des Staates geworden, 
jener Macchiavelli, der im Anschluss an die alten Romer in der 
Herrschaft das Ziel des Lebens sieht, dem alles andere zu dienen 
hat, der den Betrug als ein politisches Mittel von héchster Bedeu- 
tung betrachtet und der drum — hierin wirklich ein ‘‘ moderner ” 
Staatsmann — in seinem “Principe ”’ schreibt, der Fiirst miisse zur 
rechten Zeit Fuchs und Léwe zu sein wissen, und Graussamkeit 
sei nur tadelnswert, wo sie unniitz sei. In der Schule dieses 
Geistes ist der moderne Staat tatsichlich zur héchsten Macht 
geworden, der sich alles andere unterzuordnen hat ; zum obersten 
Richter, der allen ihr Tun vorschreibt, selber aber niemandem 
Rechenschaft schuldet ; zum absoluten Selbstzweck, der alle Mit- 
tel heiligt. Selberim Grunde eine blutleere Abstraktion, gewann 
der Staat Leben und Seele, indem er sich mit der Heimat und 
dem Volke identifizierte und die Gefiihle der Liebe und Verant- 
wortung, die jenen gelten, auf sich zu beziehen wusste. Mit dem 
Erwachen des Nationalismus ist diese Liebe zur wahren Leiden- 
schaft geworden und man kann wohl ohne Uebertreibung sagen, 
dass fiir den heutigen Menschen in der Hingabe an den Staat 
die lebendigsten und stirksten Gefiihle sich zeigen, ja dass der 
Patriotismus seine eigentliche Religion geworden ist. Die abso- 
lute Geltung des Staates ist auch von der Philosophie anerkannt 
worden, und gerade die Philosophie des deutschen Idealismus 
fiihrte schliesslich mit all ihrem hohen Idealismus zur Idealisie- 
rung dieses Staates und zur ausdriicklichen Sanktionierung seiner 
Allmachtsanspriiche. So schreibt Hegel, ihr letzter grosser 
Vertreter: ‘‘ Die Gesinnung muss die sein, dass es gegen die 
Gesinnung des Staates nichts Héheres und Heiligeres gebe, 
oder dass, wenn zwar die Religion héher und heiliger, in ihr 
doch nichts enthalten sei, was von der Staatsverfassung ver- 
schieden oder ihr entgegengesetzt ware.”’ Und tatsachlich 
war auch bald in der Religion nichts mehr, das von der 
Staatsverfassung verschieden oder ihr entgegengesezt ware, 
vielmehr hat sich die Religion gerade darin als ‘‘ modern ” 
und zeitgemiass erwiesen, dass sie sich dem modernen Staate 
vollig ein- und unterordnete. Die moderne Theologie hat die 
“‘ Figengesetzlichkeit ”’ des Staates ausdriicklich anerkannt und 
die christliche Ethik durchaus an dieser Eigengesetzlichkeit 
orientiert. In eine Ahnliche Situation gestellt wie das Chri- 
stentum der ersten Jahrhunderte, hat das heutige Christentum 
dem Caesar das Opfer nicht mehr verweigert, vielmehr den Staat 
mitsamt allen seinen Machtmitteln, insbesondere auch die Armee, 
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die Waffen, den Krieg mit aller religiésen Weihe umgeben. 
Der sich wie der rémische Casar als Gott gebardende Staat war 
gar nicht auf seine eigene Priesterschaft angewiesen, — die 
christliche Kirche mit ihren Theologen, ihren Hof- und Feld- 
predigern setzte sich mit uniiberbietbarem Eifer fiir die unbe- 
dingte Anerkennung und Verehrung des neuen Caesars ein und 
verfehlte nicht, alle seine Unternehmungen mit ihrem Segen 
zu begleiten, alle seine Taten zu rechtfertigen, ja die Hingabe 
an den Staat und seine Ziele, insbesondere die Teilnahme an 
seinen Kriegen, als Gottesdienst hinzustellen. 

In dieser Staatsvergiétterung und der damit gegebenen Sank- 
tionierung aller Gewalt haben wir die schlimmste Form der Ver- 
weltlichung des Christentums vor uns. Und was aus der Welt 
wird, wenn das Christentum sich lediglich ihr anzupassen sucht 
und seine Berufung zur Ueberwindung der Welt preisgegeben 
hat, das ist gerade in unserer Zeit offenbar geworden. Nur allzu 
recht hat Theodor Hacker mit seinem Worte: “ Die Deifikation 
des Staates halt gleichen Schritt mit der Bestifikation des Men- 
schen!” Sind wir nicht tatsichlich Zeugen auch dieser Besti- 
fikation des Menschen geworden ? Ja, wir stehen noch tief 
drin in den Reichen des Tieres, von denen Daniel spricht und 
die Worte der Offenbarung Johannis iiber das Tier beriihren uns 
wahrhaftig nicht nur als zeitgeschichtlich bedingte Charakteri- 
sierung des rémischen Staates. Hat das Tier nicht auch heute 
Macht bekommen iiber alle Geschlechter und Sprachen und 
Volker ? Beten nicht alle das Tier an und ist unsere Mensch- 
enwelt nicht eben damit seiner Herrschaft ausgeliefert ? Ja, 
das ist auch unsere Welt: eine von damonischen Machten 
und Gewalten beherrschte Welt, mit eznem Wort: diese Welt, im 
Sinn des neuen Testamentes! 


* 
* * 


Aber gerade diese Welt hat Gott geliebt und in diese Welt 
sandte er seinen Sohn, dass er uns errette von der Obrigkeit der 
Finsternis und die Werke Satans zerstére. In dieser Welt ist Jesus 
Christus aufgetreten mit dem Rufe: “‘ Die Zeit ist erfiillet, und 
das Reich Gottes ist herbeigekommen, tut Busse und glaubet an 
das Evangelium!’ Dem Reich des Tieres ist das Ende angesagt 
durch den Menschensohn; Jesus Christus hat den Bann, der die 
Menschen gefangen hielt und gefangen halt, durchbrochen. 
Er ist der Damonie der Macht und Gewalt nicht erlegen! Wo 
sie alle gebunden waren da ist er frei, — frei eben fiir Gott, um 
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ihn allein anzubeten und ihm allein zu dienen. Und dieser 
Freiheit will er auf Erden eine Bahn brechen: die Befreiung 
des Menschen von aller damonischen Gebundenheit, die Erret- 
tung des Menschen von der Obrigkeit der Finsternis und die 
Entfaltung eines neuen Reiches der Freiheit fiir Gott — das ist 
der Sinn seiner Sendung auf Erden. In eine neue Welt lasst 
Jesus die Seinen hineinschauen, in eine Welt des Dienens, der 
Liebe, der Hilfe, des Friedens, der Freiheit, und diese neue Welt 
stellt er der alten Welt der Herrschaft und Unterdriickung, der 
Gewalt und des Krieges entgegen. Ein neues Reich will er auf 
Erden griinden, — jenes Reich, dessen neue Art uns zumal in 
der Bergpredigt entgegentritt. 

Jesus hat das neue Reich, das er verkiindete, zugleich vertreten 
und seine Kraft und Herrlichkeit als eine neue Wirklichkeit 
machtvoll offenbar werden lassen. Er hat dieses Reich nicht 
nur fiir eine letzte und fernste Zukunft verheissen, sondern dessen 
Nahe verkiindet und alle, die sich ihm 6ffneten, bereits in den 
Bereich desselben hineingezogen. ‘“ Wie viele ihn aufnahmen, 
denen gab er Macht, Gottes Kinder zu werden, die an seinen 
Namen glauben.’”’ Und als Gottes Kinder sollen auch sie fir 
das neue Reich Gottes zeugen: “ Ihr seid das Salz der Erde, ihr 
seid das Licht der Welt — lasset euer Licht leuchten vor den 
Leuten, dass sie eure guten Werke sehen und euren Vater im 
Himmel preisen! ”’ 

Und die ersten Christen alle wussten es, dass sie nicht 
‘* dieser’? Welt angehéren, sondern der neuen Welt Gottes, wie 
sie in Jesus Christus auf Erden erschienen ist und wie sie noch 
kommen wird in aller Kraft und Herrlichkeit zur Vollendung sei- 
nes Werkes. Die Gemeinde Christi stellt wirklich eine ‘“ Stadt, 
die auf dem Berge liegt ’’ dar und kann als solche nicht verborgen 
bleiben. Der tiefe Gegensatz zwischen Gottesreich und Welt- 
reich, zwischen dem Reiche Christi und dem Reiche Casars, 
zwischen dem Reiche des Menschensohns und den Reichen des 
Tieres tritt hervor und wird von beiden Seiten deutlich erkannt 
und scharf empfunden. 

Die Christen fiihlen sich als ein neues Volk, als Diener eines 
neuen Herrn und Glieder eines neuen Reiches, — “ unser Biir- 
gerrecht ist im Himmel, von wo wir auch erwarten als Heiland 
den Herrn Jesus Christus.’’ Drum nehmen sie auch der Welt 
gegeniiber eine total andere Haltung ein, als sie den Kindern die- 
ser Welt natiirlich und selbstverstandlich zu sein scheint. Wah- 
rend diese sich der Welt und zumal den in ihr geltenden Machten 
und Gewalten méglichst anzupassen suchen, um selber méglichst 
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zur Geltung zu kommen, sind die Christen zwar “in der Welt, 
aber nicht von der Welt.” Im Blick auf das, was noch 
kommen soll, kénnen sie sich nicht mehr abfinden mit dem, was 
ist, und kénnen auch nicht mehr den absoluten Anspruch 
dessen, was in dieser Welt gilt, anerkennen. So haben schon die 
Apostel in Jerusalem ihre entscheidenden Befehle nicht von den 
geistlichen oder weltlichen Herren dieser Welt entgegengenom- 
men, sondern von ihrem neuen, himmlischen Herrn, und die 
scharfe Frage des Hohepriesters: ‘‘ Haben wir euch nicht mit 
Ernst geboten, dass ihr nicht solltet lehren in diesem Namen ? ” 
fand durch Petrus die klare Antwort: ‘‘ Man muss Gott mehr 
gehorchen als den Menschen!”’ Vollends trat aber die neue 
Stellung des Christen zur Welt hervor gegeniiber der bedeut- 
samsten Verkérperung der alten Welt, gegeniiber dem rémi- 
schen Staate. Mochte man auch dem Staate innerhalb dieser, 
bereits dem Untergang geweihten Welt des Abfalls und der 
Gottesferne noch eine gewisse relative Berechtigung und 
Bedeutung zubilligen und sich seinen Ordnungen drum im all- 
gemeinen duldend unterziehen: innerlich waren die Christen 
dem Staate vollig entfremdet und die innere Ablehnung seiner 
Ordnung der Gewalt trat an gewissen Punkten, wo der neue 
Geist sich der alten Ordnung nicht ohne ein Opfer der Ueber- 
zeugung hatte unterziehen kénnen, auch nach aussen scharf 
hervor. So nahmen die Christen das Recht des Staates fiir sich 
nicht in Anspruch, und sie hielten sich von jeder aktiven Teil- 
nahme am Staatsleben fern. Bedeutsamer noch ist die konse- 
quente Verweigerung des Opfers fiir den Kaiser, dieses Hul- 
digungsaktes gegeniiber dem Staatesoberhaupt, mit welcher 
Weigerung gerade der fiir den antiken (wie fiir den modernen!) 
Staat so charakteristische Anspruch auf unbedingte Geltung 
bestritten und die vom ihm _ geforderte religidse Weihe 
abgelehnt wurde. Die Christen kénnen wirklich dem Kaiser 
nicht geben, was allein Gott gehért. Und wie sie dem Staate 
und dessen Haupt diese héchste Ehrung und absolute Anerken- 
nung versagen, so kénnen sie ihm auch nicht dienen in jenem 
besonderen Dienste, den sein Wille zur Macht und sein Geist 
der Gewalt von den Untertanen erwartete: sie leisten keinen 
Kriegsdienst. Dass der Beruf des Soldaten sich mit der Berufung 
des Christen nicht vertragt, galt in den beiden ersten christlichen 
Jahrhunderten und dariiber hinaus als _ selbstverstandlich. 
Vom Soldaten wird verlangt, dass er sich fiir die irdischen 
Machtziele eines Weltreiches einsetze und zur gewaltsamen 
Verteidigung seiner Interessen bereit sei, — der Christ weiss 
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sich aber als Diener eines Herrn, der jenen Reichen das Ende 
angesagt hat und von den Seinen die volle Hingabe an das kom- 
mende Gottesreich erwartet. 

Bei solcher Haltung der Christen wurde es auch dem rémi- 
schen Staate bald deutlich, dass das Christentum eine schwere 
Bedrohung seiner Interessen bedeute. Und wie schon Pilatus 
Jesus als den “ Konig der Juden”’ hatte kreuzigen lassen, wie- 
wohl er diesen K6nig, dessen Reich nicht ‘‘ von dieser Welt ”’ 
war, nicht recht ernst nahm, so verfolgten die Vertreter des 
rémischen Staates jahrzehnte- ja jahrhundertelang das Christen- 
tum. ‘Es kam zum Zusammenstoss der beiden entgegengesetz- 
testen Ideen, die es iitberhaupt auf Erden geben kann; der Mensch- 
gott stiess auf den Gottmenschen, Apollon auf Christus. ” 
So charakterisiert Dostojewski den Kampf, der zwischen dem 
im rémischen Staat und seinen Casaren sich verkérpernden Welt- 
reich und dem auf das Reich Gottes gerichteten Christentum 
anhob, wobei er mit Apollon offenbar eben jene religidse Weihe 
andeuten will, mit der der rémische Staat sich umgab. Bezeich- 
nend its es, wie in diesem Kampfe die Apostel sich bereits 
dafiir einsetzen mussten, dass der Kampf von den Christen bei 
allem erlittenen Druck und aller Verfolgung mit den Waffen des 
Gottesreiches gefiihrt werde und sich nicht der Kampfesart dieser 
Welt anpasse. Es bestand zweifellos die Gefahr, dass auch 
diese Biirger des neuen Himmelreiches sich in ihrem Kampf 
gegen das alte Weltreich von jenem Damon der Gewalt tiber- 
waltigen liessen, der sich so leicht auch in jeden gerechten 
Zorn und in jede heilige Leidenschaft einschleicht. 

Der Kampf um die Befreiung der Menschenwelt von den 
sie beherrschenden Miachten und Gewalten und um die Her- 
beifiihrung der Herrschaft Gottes auf Erden bedeutet seitdem 
iiberhaupt den tiefsten Sinn der Geschichte. Und der Jiinger 
Jesu weiss es, dass der Meister auch ihn zu solchem Kampfe 
berufen hat und dass es drum gilt, allezeit der Befehle des Herrn 
fiir diesen Kampf gewartig zu sein. Er steht zu allen Zeiten in 
der doppelten Erkenntnis, dass Gottes Reich nahe herbeigekom- 
men ist und dass der bestehenden Welt das Ende angekiindigt 
ist, und in solcher Erkenntnis findet er die richtige Haltung in 
der Welt. In allem Bestehen der alten Welt halt er daran fest, 
dass das in Christus erschienene neue Reich Gottes Reich ist und 
dass Gott seine Sache in diesem Kampf durch Gericht und 
Gnade zum Siege fiihren wird; drum erliegt er nicht der Ver- 
suchung, das Nebeneinander der beiden Reiche zu verewigen, 
die Entscheidung in diesem Kampfe in die allerfernste, letzte 
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Zukunft zu verlegen und drum in der Gegenwart die alte Welt als 
das nun einmal Gegebene zu betrachten, mit dem wir uns abzu- 
finden und dem wir uns anzupassen haben. Dabei hat gerade 
er, der etwas weiss von der kiinftigen Herrlichkeit, ein offenes 
Ohr fiir das Seufzen und Sehnen der unerlésten Kreatur, — 
sieht er sich selber doch auch immer wieder auf solches Seufzen 
und Sehnen angewiesen. Aber zugleich ist er sich auch dessen 
bewusst, dass er um des willen, was er bereits erkennen und erfah- 
ren durfte vom Kampfe Gottes um die Erlésung der Welt, dieser 
seufzenden Kreatur verpflichtet ist. In tiefem Verstandnis 
dieser Stellung des Christen in der Welt hat drum Friedrich 
Ziindel im Anschluss an die Worte des Paulus (Rom. 8 18 ff.) 
geschrieben: ‘‘ Die Kreatur rechnet auf uns, sie hofft auf den 
Tag der Freiheit der Kinder Gottes : macht vorwdarts! so héren 
wir sie gleichsam flehen. ” 


* 
* * 


Diese ganze Haltung des Christen gegeniiber dieser Welt muss 
natiirlich allen denen unverstandlich sein, die tiberhaupt nur 
diese Welt kennen und in ihr das ein fiir allemal Gegebene sehen. 
Weiss denn aber unsere Christenheit noch etwas von jener ande- 
ren Welt, die in Christus erschienen ist? Steht sie denn etwa 
noch in jener entscheidenden Erkenntnis, dass Gottes Reich 
nahe herbeigekommen ist? Oder ist ihr nicht vielmehr Jesu 
Botschaft vom kommenden Gottesreich zum blossen Bibelwort 
geworden, das mit seiner Geltung in die ferne Vergangenheit der 
biblischen Geschichte eingeschlossen bleibt, oder das sich ledig- 
lich auf die noch fernere Zukunft der “letzten ”’ Zeit bezieht, nie 
aber in jener Gleichzeitigkeit an das heutige Geschlecht heran- 
tritt, die doch, wie Kierkegaard betont, Christus gegeniiber die 
einzige Situation sein kann, wenn seine Wahrheit im Ernste gelten 
und eine Wirklichkeit sein soll. 

‘‘ Welt ist Welt!’ so heisst es bei uns immer wieder ; diese 
Welt gilt als die Wirklichkeit, mit der wir zu rechnen und die 
wir anzuerkennen haben. Und zwar unterscheiden sich die 
besonderen Vertreter christlicher Frémmigkeit in ihrer Stellung 
zu dieser Welt kaum von den eigentlichen Vertretern der beste- 
henden Weltordnung. Zu dieser Welt, mit der wir uns einfach 
abzufinden und der wir uns anzupassen haben, gehért nun im 
besonderen eben die Gewalt und der Krieg, — und die Christen 
beeilen sich, Gewalt und Krieg als Bestandteile der géttlichen 
Weltordnung anzuerkennen. Wie man mit dem Hinweis auf 
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Gottes unerforschlichen Ratschluss alle Ratsel menschlicher Not 
und Gebundenheit gelést zu haben meint, so beugt man sich 
uberhaupt vor allem, was ist und geschieht, indem man es ent- 
weder mehr optimistisch irgendwie auf Gottes Willen zuriick- 
fiihrt oder mehr pessimistisch aus der siindhaften Natur des 
Menschen erklart. 

Liegt nun aber in dieser Anerkennung der bestehenden Welt 
nicht bereits eine Gebundenheit des Menschen, und zeugt diese 
Haltung des Menschen nicht von einer Herrschaft des Fiirsten 
dieser Welt auch iiber all sein Denken, Fiihlen und Glauben? 
Christoph Blumhardt sagte einmal in einer Predigt : “‘ Die grésste 
Versuchung ist es in der Welt, wenn man in sich hért : ach, was 
ist dazu machen? Saget: hebe dich weg, Satan! wenn es heisst : 
man kann da nichts machen! Schaffet im Siegesbewusstsein : 
alles Gute kann werden fiir alle Menschen!’ Unsere Christen- 
heit ist tatsichlich jener Versuchung erlegen und wenn die 
Frommen sich so ergebungsvoll in diese Welt zu schicken wissen, 
diirfte sich der Fiirst dieser Welt am meisten iiber diese Ergeben- 
heit freuen. 

Dem gegeniiber vertritt jener menschliche Idealismus ein 
hodheres Recht, der sich nicht einfach mit der gegebenen Welt 
abfindet, sondern ihr die ‘‘ aufgegebene ”’ entgegenhilt, der nicht 
nur die seiende Welt kennt, sondern auch eine sein-sollende. 
Ja, dieser Idealismus méchte wirklich iiber die bestehende Welt 
mit ihrem Bésen hinauskommen, — voll Zuversicht hofft er auf 
die Verwirklichung seiner Ideale und voll guten Willens wendet er 
sich dem Aufbau der neuen Welt zu. Was diesem Idealismus 
seine Zuversicht gibt, das ist das Vertrauen auf all das Gute, das 
ja bereits in unserer Welt und zumal in der Menschenbrust vor- 
handen ist und von dessen Entwicklung und Entfaltung er einen 
steten Fortschritt bis hin zum Reiche der Gerechtigkeit und des 
“‘ewigen Friedens”’ erwartet. Wir kennen diesen Idealismus 
besonders auch als Pazifismus und wissen, mit welchem Eifer er 
sich dem Friedenswerk unter den Vélkern hingibt; das Recht 
will er ausbauen zu einem Volkerrecht, die Volker will er vereini- 
genineinem wirklichen Vélkerbund, die Konflikte will er schlich- 
ten auf dem Wege des Schiedsgerichtes und die Gewalt der 
Staaten will er bandigen und schliesslich nur noch in den Dienst 
der neuen Rechts- und Friedensordnung stellen. 

Es liegt uns fern, diesen Idealismus und Pazifismus und all 
seine Arbeit herabzusetzten: wahrhaftig, wir Menschen, die 
wir uns mit unserem ganzen Leben immer wieder in die alte 
bestehende Welt hineingestellt sehen, wollen froh und dankbar 
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sein, wenn auch auf dem Boden dieser Welt die Erinnerung an 
den urspriinglichen Sinn der Schépfung und die Bestimmung des 
Menschen nicht véllig verloren gegangen ist, sondern wenn da 
immer noch etwas emporstrebt, jenem Sinn und jener Bestim- 
mung entgegen; und wir wollen innerhalb dieser unserer Welt 
auch den relativen Unterschied zwischen Héherem und Niedri- 
gerem, zwischen einem Zustand des Rechtes und einem solchen 
der Rechtlosigkeit, zwischen internationaler Organisation und 
internationaler Anarchie, ja selbst den zwischen einem noch so 
zweideutigen Weltfrieden und dem in seiner Furchtbarkeit aller- 
dings eindeutigen Weltkrieg nicht als belanglos betrachten, uns 
vielmehr jedes Fortschrittes auch in diesen Relativitéten aufrich- 
tig freuen. Aber, die Schranken dieses Idealismus und idea- 
listischen Pazifismus kénnen uns doch nicht verborgen bleiben, 
und so sehr wir alles anerkennen, ja freudig unterstiitzen, was aus 
solcher Gesinnung heraus zur Eindimmung der Gewalt und zur 
Bekimpfung des Krieges getan wird : der Gedanke an diesen 
Idealismus und Pazifismus kann uns jedenfalls nicht beruhigen 
tiber den Ernst unserer Lage. Die Macht des Damons ist eben 
grosser, als die Macht alles guten Willens, der ihn, nicht ohne sich 
sogar seiner Mittel zu bedienen, ziigeln und bandigen méchte. 
Immer wieder zeigt es sich, dass der Idealismus und Pazifismus 
vom Boden der gegebenen Welt aus diese Welt iiberwinden méchte 
und drum bei allem guten Willen und aller Anstrengung doch 
nie ber sie hinauskommt. Er wendet sich an den gesunden 
Menschenverstand, enthiillt ihm die ‘‘falsche Rechnuug ”’ diejeder 
Krieg bedeutet, deckt ihm den Trugschluss auf, der allem Streben 
nach ‘‘ Sicherheiten’’ zu Grunde liegt, und scheitert doch immer 
wieder daran, dass der vom Damon besessene Mensch keinen 
Argumenten der Vernunft zuginglich ist. Er appelliert an das 
Gute im Menschen und erlebt es im entscheidenden Augenblick 
dass der Damon der Gewalt dieses Gute iiberwaltigt und es sogar 
seinen eigenen verderblichen Zwecken dienstbar zu machen 
weiss. Er baut seine Friedenspalaste, schafft seine Schiedsge- 
richte, griindet seinen Vélkerbund, — und plétzlich lahmt der 
Damon der Gewalt wieder allen guten Willen, lasst es zu keiner 
entscheidenden Tat kommen oder geht gar hohnlachend an all den 
Errungenschaften vorbei, um seine ungebrochene Kraft zu ent- 
falten. 

Hier wird es offenbar, dass jene Worte Blumhardts, so idea- 
listisch und optimistischsiefiirunaufmerksame Ohrenténen mégen, 
nichts zu tun haben mit den frohgemuten Aeusserungen irgend 
eines hochgestimmten Idealismus und zuversichtlichen Optimis- 
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mus. Wenn Blumhardt im Siegesbewusstsein redete und wirkte, 
dann tat er es als einer, der erkannt hatte, dass es einen Satan 
gibt, ja dass dieser sogar der Fiirst dieser Welt ist ; aber auch als 
einer, der geradeim Kampf mit diesem Satan und seinem Reiche 
erfahren durfte, dass Fesus Sieger ist und mit seinem Reich macht- 
voll unter uns hervortreten will. Blumhardts Siegesbewusst- 
sein beruht nicht auf dem, was der Mensch an Gutem in sich 
tragt und was in der Welt diesem Guten entgegenstrebt, sondern 
auf dem, was Christus getan hat und tut, um den Starken zu 
binden und ihm sein Haus alsdann zu berauben. Wenn Blum- 
hardt uns zuruft: ‘ Schaffet im Siegesbewusstsein! ’’ dann weiss 
er zu was fiir einem Kampfe er uns aufruft und was dieser 
Kampf voraussetzt: ‘‘ Es handelt sich darum, dass die Leute 
errettet werden, losgehauen, herausgerissen werden aus falschen 
Herrschaften, aus Menschenherrschaften.. So stellt sich Gottes- 
herrschaft gegen Menschenherrschaft. Da liegt der Punkt; 
deshalb geht es so schwer. Wollte das Reich Gottes uns bloss 
eine himmlische Freude geben, sodass wir in dieser Welt alles 
ertragen miissten, wie es kommt, und alle Gesetze anerkennen 
miissten, wie sie sind, dann wire es leicht. Dann richtet man 
sich in dieser Welt ein, so gut es geht, und behauptet schliesslich, 
die ganze Kriegs- und Hassgeschichte der Menschen sei die 
gottliche Weltordnung, der Krieg gehére ganz natiirlich zum‘ 
Menschen. Im Namen Gottes ziehen christliche Vélker in den 
Krieg, im Namen Gottes unterdriickt man Menschen ; im Namen 
Gottes will die Welt Welt bleiben und so gibt es einen Weltgott, 
— der Heiland nennt ihn den Fiirsten dieser Welt. Der macht 
Anspruch, dass man ihm diene. Nun aber steht Jesus auf im 
Namen Gottes ; er will das Leben gestalten auf Erden im Gegen- 
satz gegen das ganze Wesen, das sich jahrhundertelang festge- 
setzt hat. Und das ergibt den harten Kampf, den das Reich 
Gottes auf Erden hat.”’ 

In diesen Kampf werden aber alle berufen, die an Christus 
glauben und denen durch Christus diese Welt mit ihren falschen 
Herrschaften in Frage gestellt, ja gerichtet worden ist. ‘‘ Es ist 
ein Gesetz in der menschlichen Gesellschaft: Keine Wahrheit 
lebt ohne Vertretung durch Menschen. Durch Menschen soll 
darum auch wirksam werden, was Jesus ist.” (Blumhardt). 


* 
* * 


Was sollen wir denn nun aber tun, dass auch durch uns etwas 
von dem wirksam werde, was Jesus ist und was er fiir diese Welt 
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bedeuten will? Wir wissen, dass einst auch die Leute zu Jesus 
kamen und ihn fragten : “ Was sollen wir tun, dass wir die Werke 
Gottes wirken?”’ er aber antwortete: ‘“ Das ist Gottes Werk, 
dass ihr an den glaubt, den er gesandt hat.’’ Ja, darauf kommt 
es an, dass wir mit dem Glauben an Christus und sein Reich in 
dieser Welt stehen : wie einst, so wird auch heute dieser Glaube 
die Menschen in den Kampf gegen diese Welt fiihren und ihr 
Tun zu einem Zeugnis fiir das kommende Gottesreich werden 
lassen. Dieser Glaube 6ffnet uns die Augen fiir die furchtbare 
Gebundenheit dieser Welt und lasst uns jene falschen Herr- 
schaften erkennen, unter die wir geraten sind. In solchem 
Glauben kénnen wir uns mit dem, was nun einmal ist und ge- 
schieht, nicht abfinden, am wenigsten gar mittelst jener Verlegen- 
heitsauskiinfte menschlicher Religionsweisheit, sondern schauen 
voll Sehnsucht und Hoffnung nach dem aus, was nach Gottes 
Willen noch werden soll auf Erden.. Hineingestellt in diese 
Welt und ihren Ordnungen unterworfen, werden wir uns in 
solchem Glauben doch unseres himmlischen Biirgerrechts bewusst 
und halten daran fest, dass Gott auch uns von der Obrigkeit der 
Finsternis erretten und in das Reich seines lieben Sohnes verse- 
tzen will. Drum achten wir in solchem Glauben auch aufmerksam 
auf alles, was in Gericht oder Verheissung als Wille Gottes iiber 
unserer Welt aufleuchtet und halten uns bereit, seinem Rufe zu 
gehorchen, wenn er auch uns in den Dienst seiner Sache stellen 
will. Gott leitet die Seinen durch immer neue Worte, und Auf- 
gabe des Glaubens ist es, diese Worte zu verstehen, das im tiefen 
Sinne Zeitgemasse zu erkennen und im Gehorsam gegen den 
offenbar gewordenen Willen Gottes die Tat zu tun, die einen 
Hinweis auf Christi kommendes Reich bedeutet. 

Aus solchem Glauben haben wir nun die Gewissheit erlangt, 
dass wir uns der Ordnung der Gewalt, die iiber uns herrscht 
und die sich zu einer eigentlichen Damonie entfaltet hat, nicht 
mehr unterziehen diirfen. In dieser Herrschaft der Gewalt iiber 
den Menschen tritt uns die Macht der Finsternis heute am 
deutlichsten entgegen, — an diesem Punkte ist der Kampf 
zwischen den beiden Reichen brennend geworden, und hier, in 
der Absage an die finstere Macht, die hinter unserem ganzen 
Gewaltwesen steht, in der Durchbrechung des furchtbaren Ban- 
nes, der uns gefangen halt, muss sich drum heute die herrliche 
Freiheit der Kinder Gottes, zu der wir durch Christus berufen 
sind, offenbaren. 

Als eine klare Aeusserung dieser gottgewollten Haltung, als 
das Gebot der Stunde, das tief in die gegenwartige Lage eingreift, 
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uns von dem Abgrund, dem wir unaufhaltsam zutreiben, zuriick- 
reissen und auf das uns durch Gottes Verheissung gesteckte Ziel 
einer Friedensordnung hinweisen will, erhebt sich in diesem ent- 
scheidenden Augenblick die Forderung der sofortigen und voll- 
standigen Abriistung. Der Damon, der uns in Besitz genommen 
hat und als willenloses Werkzeug seines Vernichtungswillens miss- 
brauchen will, muss tiberwunden werden, bevor er uns vollends 
ins Verderben stiirzt. Wie einst das Baalsbild unter Gideons 
entschlossenen Axthieben zerfallen musste, damit das Verderben 
aufgehalten und die Bahn frei gemacht wurde fiir das helfende 
und erlésende Tun Gottes, so muss der in unserem ganzen 
Gewaltapparat mit seinen Armeen, Waffen und Kriegsvorbe- 
reitungen verkérperte Geist des Bésen vernichtet werden, damit 
wir nicht als von ihm-Besessene endgiiltig in den Untergang 
getrieben werden, sondern, von diesem Bésen erlést, neue Bereit- 
schaft fiir Gottes Ziele und Weisungen finden. Wir nehmen die 
Verantwortung fiir die Vertretung dieser Forderung auf uns, weil 
wir gewiss sind, dass aus dem Gehorsam gegen Gottes Willen nur 
Heil und Segen hervorgehen kann, sogar dann, wenn der Weg 
des Gehorsams uns vorerst schwerste Opfer bringen wiirde. 
Und wir diirfen auch den Vélkern diese entschlossene Tat der 
Abriistung zumuten, weil gerade in ihr jene Sicherheit vor neuem 
Kriegsunheil liegt, die die vom Gewaltdimon Besessenen in einer 
stets intensiveren Riistung sehen. Wir lassen uns in unserer 
Ueberzeugung auch nicht beirren durch all die Argumente 
einer an den Machten und Kraften dieser Welt sich orientieren- 
den “ realpolitischen ’? Klugheit, denn hdher als die Weisheit 
dieser Welt steht uns jene géttliche Torheit, vor der alle Welt- 
weisheit immer wieder zu Schanden wird; grésser als die Reali- 
tat der Gewalt ist fiir uns die Realitat des Geistes, und tber 
alle “ Realpolitik ”’ dieser Welt geht uns jene Realpolitik des 
Reiches Gottes, die Gott und seine Kraft real nimmt. 

Doch der Wahrheit dieses Rufes scheint sich unser Ge- 
schlecht verschliessen zu wollen. Wohl werden allerlei Abris- 
tungsvorschlage diskutiert, wohl gibt es Abriistungskommissionen 
und soll es Abriistungskonferenzen geben, — aber zur Abriistung 
selber als entschiedener, ganzer Tat kommt es nicht. Im Banne 
des Gewaltdimons misstraut der Mensch dem Wege, der ihn 
diesem gefahrlichen Bannkreis entfiihren will. Drum ist es 
gewiss wiederum eine Antwort auf einen Ruf Gottes und 
eine Tat des Gehorsams gegen das Gebot der Stunde, wenn 
angesichts dieser ganzen Gebundenheit der christlichen Volker 
Einzelne auftreten, den Bann durchbrechen und dem Staate 
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den geforderten Dienst der Gewalt verweigern. Der Staat, 
der mit absolutem Anspruch diesen Dienst von allen fordert, 
jedem Glaubensstandpunkt religidser oder sittlicher Art, der 
zur Durchbrechung seiner Gewaltordnung fihrt, sein Recht 
bestreitet und tiberhaupt nur eine Sittlichkeit und Religion duldet, 
die seine Gewaltordnung stiitzt und weiht, — er steht als ein 
neuer Casar vor uns, der unser ganzes Leben in Beschlag nimmt 
und unsere villige Hingabe an seine Zwecke verlangt. Diesem 
Caesar den Gehorsam verweigern, wo er von uns fordert, was 
Gott allein gehért, — heisst das nicht Gott mehr gehorchen als 
den Menschen? Drum ist mit solcher Tat, wo immer sie im 
Glauben und im demiitigen Gehorsam gegen den nicht zu iiber- 
hérenden Ruf Gottes getan wird, wirklich etwas geschehen, aller 
scheinbaren Nutzlosigkeit dieses Tuns zum Trotz. Ja, das ist 
die Bedeutung der Dienstverweigerung, dass jene Herrschaft des 
Damons iiber unser Geschlecht durchbrochen und in das starre 
Reich der Gewalt eine Bresche geschlagen wird. Mag da der 
Einzelne mit seiner Tat als Opfer fallen, dies Opfer wird bedeut- 
sam als unmissverstandlicher Hinweis auf das neue Reich der 
Freiheit, in dem diese ganze Herrschaft der Gewalt iberwunden 
sein wird, und es liegt in solchem Opfer eine geheime Kraft, die 
mehr ausrichtet, als alles, was etwa wohlmeinende Pazifisten fiir 
die ‘‘ moralische Abriistung ”’, die nach ihrer Meinung jeder tat- 
sichlichen Abriistung vorausgehen soll, wirken mégen. 

Bei aller Betonung der Bedeutung der Dienstverweigerung 
wollen wir dieselbe aber nicht etwa als allgemeines Gesetz pro- 
klamieren. Nur als eine Tat des Glaubens und des glaubenden 
Gehorsams erhalt die Dienstverweigerung ihren Zeugniswert ; 
Gott gehorchen kann aber nur der, der seinen Ruf vernommen 
hat. 

Wie wir aus der Ablehnung der Gewalt kein Dogma und 
Gesetz fiir jedermann machen wollen, so werden wir die im 
Glauben gewonnene Erkenntnis aber auch nicht zu einem System 
ausbauen. Die Wahrheiten des Gottesreiches wachsen geschicht- 
lich, sind aber nicht systematisch einfach gegeben. So ist uns an 
der damonischen Entfaltung des Gewaltwesens in unserer Zeit 
klar geworden, dass wir diesen Damon der Gewalt mit aller Ent- 
schiedenheit zu bekampfen haben und uns nicht mehr beteiligen 
diirfen an der Vergewaltigung des Menschen, wie sie uns konkret 
am furchtbarsten entgegentritt im Vélkerkrieg und Biirgerkrieg 
und aller Vorbereitung desselben. Aus dieser Ablehnung aller 
Gewalt im Verhiltnis der Vélker und der Klassen zu einander 
folgern wir nun aber nicht in rein logischer Konsequenz eine 
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ganze liickenlose Lehre der Gewaltlosigkeit. Es darf ja wohl als 
selbstverstandlich vorausgesetzt werden, dass derjenige, der die 
damonische Art unseres Gewaltwesens erkannt hat und zur 
Ablehnung aller Gewalt fiir die Auseinandersetzungen der Volker 
und Klassen gekommen ist, diesen Damon auch in seinem persén- 
lichen Leben nicht tiber sich herrschen lasst, — kann doch nur 
ein Freier den Kampf mit dem Damon fiihren. Und ebenso 
ist es selbstverstandlich, dass wir uns, wenn wir die Gewalt im 
politischen Leben ablehnen und bekampfen, auch gegen alle 
Vergewaltigung des Menschen auf anderen Gebieten wenden. 
Aber, bei aller Betonung dieser Auswirkungen unserer Stellung- 
nahme sei doch ausdriicklich jenem Doktrinarismus gewehrt, 
der zugleich mit solcher Ablehnung der Gewalt auch alle For- 
men des Zwanges im_heutigen Menschenleben aufheben will 
und zugleich mit der Beseitigung des Militarismus auch die 
Abschaffung der Polizei, des Rechtes und konsequenterweise 
tiberhaupt jedes Zwanges, den wir gegeniiber den geistig noch 
Unmiindigen oder gegeniiber den in ihrem Menschentum Ver- 
kiimmerten austiben miissen, postuliert. Es ist freilich auch 
unser Glaube, dass alle diese Erscheinungen mit ihrem unver- 
kennbaren Element von Gewalt dereinst weichen miissen 
vor dem Reiche Gottes und seiner Kraft, die Menschen zu 
leiten, zu bewahren und zurechtzubringen, — ja, es ist auch 
unsere Ueberzeugung, dass auf allen diesen Gebieten schon 
heute manches anders und besser gemacht werden kénnte und 
sollte, — aber, wenn wir vom Problem der Gewalt reden, das 
unserem Geschlechte in unausweichlicher Dringlichkeit gestellt 
ist, dann haben wir jenen Dimon der Gewalt vor uns, der uns 
vollends verderben wird, wenn wir ihn nicht dort, wo er uns mit 
damonischer Macht gepackt hat, iiberwinden werden. Und wenn 
wir auch das Problem des Staates gestreift haben, dann handelt 
es sich fiir uns nicht um den Staat als den Organisator unseres 
Zusammenlebens, sondern um den Staat als Caesar, um den Staat 
als Gétzen, der als Selbstzweck gelten und den Menschen zum 
blossen Mittel und Werkzeug seines Machtwillens machen will. 
Diesem Staatsgétzen das Opfer der Huldigung und Hingabe 
verweigern und dieser Gewaltdamonie sich entziehen, — das 
ist fiir uns im Glauben an Christus und sein Reich das Gebot 
der Stunde geworden, wahrend jener Doktrinarismus bei aller 
Konsequenz und aller Absolutheit fiir das wirklich Zeitgemasse 
blind macht und drum letztlich immer zur Unfruchtbarkeit 
fiihrt. 


Doch, — bleibt denn nicht tiberhaupt alles, was wir tun 
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mdégen, unfruchtbar? Kann denn das, was wir im Kampfe gegen 
die Reiche dieser Welt vollbringen, tiberhaupt etwas bedeuten 
fiir den Sieg des Reiches Gottes auf Erden? Bleiben wir denn 
nicht mit allem unserem Tun im Relativen, Vorlaufigen, Unvoll- 
kommenen stecken und ist nicht allem unserem Wirken bei 
unserem Verstricktsein mit dieser Welt auch der Stempel des 
Weltmissigen aufgedriickt? Es kann nur heilsam sein, wenn 
wir uns dieser ganzen Relativitat unseres Tuns deutlich bewusst 
bleiben und nie der Tauschung verfallen, als ob es unser mensch- 
liches Tun ware, das diese Welt iiberwindet und das Reich Gottes 
errichtet. Aber wir wollen uns auch vor der andern Gefahr 
hiiten, alles menschliche Tun um dieser seiner Relativitat willen 
zu entwerten, ja zu ersticken. Wo Menschen im Glauben auf 
Gottes Ruf horchen und ihm gehorchen wollen, da kann sich Gott 
auch des siindigen, in diese Welt verstrickten Menschen und seines 
héchst unvollkommenen, in seiner Relativitat gar armseligen Tuns 
bedienen fiir sein Wirken auf Erden. Wenn wir aber um das 
Reich Gottes zwar wissen, aber nichts tun, um diesem Wissen 
in der uns gegebenen Kraft und Treue Ausdruck zu geben, so 
méchten wir am Tage der Rechenschaft als jener ungetreue 
Knecht dastehen, der sein ‘Talent vergraben hat. Ich darf viel- 
leicht darauf hinweisen, dass gerade Blumhardt, der doch wahr- 
haftig um die Wahrheit des Reiches Gottes und ihre Vorausset- 
zungen gewusst hat, mitunter ungemein giitig und wertschatzend 
vom Tun des Menschen geredet hat. In einer Predigt iiber den 
reichen Jiingling sagt er vom Halten der Gebote: ‘‘ Das Halten 
der Gebote verbindet mit Gott; auf den Geboten baut sich der 
Fortschritt des Menschen auf, Gott entgegen! Die Verbindung 
des Menschen mit Gott im Guten — die muss vorausgehen allem 
anderen, auch dem Reiche Gottes. Wenn man heute nicht mehr 
toten lassen will, keinen Krieg mehr will, so ist das etwas Gutes, 
das durch unsere Zeit zieht, das wir unmittelbar mit Gott zusam- 
menbringen diirfen. Jeder Mensch und jedes Volk, das sich 
in der Erfiillung dieser Gebote finden lasst, nur auch in dem 
starken Willen, dass das werde, dass Friede werde, dass Liebe 
werde, dass Eintracht werde, dass die ungerechten Verschieden- 
heiten aufhéren, bekommt ein héheres Leben, — es gibt eine Ent- 


wicklung aus Rohem, Gewalttatigem in das Friedliche des 
Lebens. ” 


Pes | 


The Problem of Force. 


By R. Le&yEUNE. 
( Translation’. ) 


The problem of force is brought before us with peculiar 
urgency at the present time by the world war and the possibility 
of its recurrence. This war was not a mere episode, but a natural 
and necessary part of the historical process ; it was an inevitable 
outcome of the principle of force on which our civilisation is 
based. This same spirit of force still governs the world, and 
threatens us with a new catastrophe. It dominates our minds 
and our hearts, and, checked for the time being in Europe, finds 
free vent in our colonial policy. It even permeates the atmosphere 
of the League of Nations, and prevents any effective steps being 
taken towards disarmament. The same spirit too is seen in our 
political lfe and in the relations of the different social classes, 
finding its most complete expression in militant communism. 


The Demon of Force. 


We are all busily occupied in preparing for the “ next war ”’ 
despite the fact that that war, with its huge tanks, gas bombs, 
squadrons of aeroplanes, its employment of all chemical, physical 
and biological means of destruction against the civil population 
as well as against the army, even against the products of Nature — 
will be more horrible than anything we have hitherto seen or 
imagined. We shrink from the thought of it, but are all the time 
working feverishly to bring it about. We are still in the ban of 
the false axiom : Si vis pacem, para bellum! 

All this means that our world is dominated by the demon of 
force. The war-material and armaments of the different nations 
are no longer merely instruments that they can use at their will ; 


1 Owing to considerations of space this article has had to be greatly 
condensed in translation. 
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they have gained an independent power, and use men as their 
instruments. Force, as incorporated in our armies, has become 
our master : in obedience to it, we labour ceasessly to increase 
our military preparations. We are suffering from a madness 
of armaments which drives us on, blind and helpless, as we were 
driven into the war. 


The Deification of the State. 


This power of force and its mastery over our spirits is only 
possible in conjunction with the abnormal development of the 
State. The idea of the modern State dates from the Renais- 
sance period — the State, that is, as the embodiment of absolute 
authority, absolute independence, uncontrolled power. From 
that time on the State has become the supreme force, to which all 
is subordinate, the supreme judge, owing account to none, 
the supreme end, by which all means are justified. Becoming 
identified in men’s eyes with home and people, the State was 
able to appeal to their feelings of devotion and responsibility, 
which, with the development of nationalism, have become absolute 
passions. To the modern man, patriotism is a religion. Philo- 
sophy lent its support to this view, and German idealism in parti- 
cular led to the idealisation of the State and the justification of 
its claims. Religion, under these influences, soon lost everything 
that distinguished it from the point of view of the State or was 
opposed to it. Modern theology has recognised the right of the 
State to be a law to itself, and has interpreted Christian ethics 
in this sense. The Church gave itself with unqualified zeal to 
the glorification of the State, blessed all its undertakings, justified 
all its enterprises, proclaimed devotion to its ends and participa- 
tion in its wars to be a Christian duty. 

This deification of the State and its accompanying justifi- 
cation of force is the worst form which the secularisation of 
Christianity has assumed. Such an attempt on the part of religion 
to adapt itself to the world instead of endeavouring to overcome 
it and improve it, leads to an increasing bestialisation of society. 
We find ourselves to-day in the reign of the Beast ; men are in 
process of becoming animals. 


The Challenge of Christ. 


But it was this world of ours, this bestial world, that God 
loved, and into which He sent His son — to proclaim the end 
of the reign of the Beast in us. Jesus Christ broke the spell which 
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held men enthralled; he triumphed over the spirit of force. 
He gives his followers a vision of a new world, a world of service, 
love, helpfulness, peace, freedom. He comes to build a new 
Kingdom upon earth, that Kingdom of which we are told in the 
Sermon on the Mount, where there shall be no death, no hatred, 
where evil is overcome not by force but by love. Jesus himself 
showed this Kingdom to men in all its reality, he did not proclaim 
it merely as belonging to a dim and distant future, but declared 
that it was near at hand and that all those who wished could 
already enter into it. 


The Early Christians and the State. 


The early Christians fully realised that they did not belong 
to “this”? world, but tothe new world which Jesus Christ had 
brought to earth. The deep contrast between the two, between 
the Kingdom of Christ and the Kingdom of Caesar, that of the 
Son of Man and that of the Beast, is clearly recognised by both 
sides. The attitude of the Christians towards this world is quite 
different from that of its children ; they are “ in the world, but 
not of it’’. This was most clearly expressed in their attitude 
towards its embodiment in the Roman Empire. They remained 
detached from the State ; they refused to sacrifice to the Emperor ; 
more important still, they performed no military service. During 
the first two hundred years of the Christian era, it was taken 
for granted that the profession of the soldier was incompatible 
with the Christian vocation. The Roman Empire on its side 
soon recognised the Christians as its enemies, and persecuted 
them. And, it is noticeable that the apostles insist that this battle 
should be fought with the weapons of the heavenly and not of 
the earthly Kingdom. 


The Battle Through the Ages. 


This same battle for the freeing of the earthly kingdom from 
the forces which govern it, and for the reign of God upon earth 
constitutes the deepest underlying meaning of history. The 
Christian is ever conscious that God’s Kingdom has been brought 
near and that the end of the existing world is announced ; he 
rests in the conviction that the new world brought by Christ is 
God’s world, and that God’s cause will be victorious. He cannot 
therefore yield to the temptation to perpetuate the duality of the 
two worlds, to place the victory in some distant future and in 
the meantime accept the old world and adapt himself to it. 
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The whole attitude of the Christian towards the world must 
be incomprehensible to those who know this world only and 
accept it. And does Christianity itself to-day know anything of 
that other world which Christ brought to us? The message of 
Jesus concerning the Kingdom has become to us mere words, 
belonging to the dim past or the distant apocalyptic future. 
It has not that actuality for our present-day life which alone 
can make it true and real to us. “ This world ”’ is the real world 
which we have to accept and recognise. The representatives of 
Christianity scarcely differ in their attitude to it from the represent- 
atives of the existing order. And to this world belong Force and 
War — so the Christian hastens to recognise Force and War 
as part of the Divine plan. 


The Temptation to Accept the Social Order. 


We are accustomed to explain all the enigmas of human 
impotence and suffering by referring them to the mysterious 
will of God, and explain all that is and happens, if we are 
optimists, as somehow God’s will, if we are pessimists, as spring- 
ing from the sinful nature of man. But does not this acceptance 
of the world as it is show our lack of true freedom, does it not 
indicate the sway of the lord of this world over our thoughts, 
our feelings and our faith ? Christoph Blumhardt once said 
in asermon : “ It is the greatest temptation in the world to listen 
to the voice in us which says ‘ But what can I do ?’ Work 
in the confidence of victory : all that is good may yet be reali- 
sed for all men ! ’’ Our Christianity has yielded to this temptation, 
and the lord of this world must rejoice at the submission of the 
faithful ! 


The Efforts of Idealism. 


As compared with this attitude, the idealistic view marks 
an advance; it does not recognise the existing world only, but 
that which ought to exist. Confidentiy it strives for the realisation 
of its ideals, and sets to work to build up a new social order. 
This confidence is born of a trust in all the good already existing 
in the world and in the human heart, and a joyous expectation of 
further development and progress towards the kingdom of justice 
and perpetual peace. This idealism finds its strongest expression 
in pacifism, with its zeal for peace, the League of Nations, the 
World Court and International Law. 

Far be it from us to depreciate such idealism and pacifism, 
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or to confound all efforts and tendencies, high and low, just and 
unjust, even within the limits of this world. International organi- 
sation is better than international anarchy ; a questionable peace 
is better than war, with its unquestionable horrors. We must 
rejoice over even this relative progress. 


The Failure of Reason and Goodwill. 


But while we support such efforts, we cannot shut our eyes 
to the seriousness of the situation. The power of the demon of 
Force is greater than the power of goodwill. Again and again 
idealism and pacifism, seeking to overcome the world from the 
standpoint of the world, fail in the attempt, in spite of all the good- 
will which they invoke. They appeal to man’s common sense, 
make clear to him that war “‘ does not pay ’’, show him the futility 
of aiming at “‘ security ’» — and fail, because man, possessed by 
the demon of Force, is not open to the arguments of reason. They 
appeal to the good in man — and find at the decisive moment 
that the demon of Force overcomes the good and even makes it 
serve his own evil ends. They build palaces of peace, create 
tribunals, found a League of Nations — and suddenly the demon 
of Force comes to destroy all their work and prevent the taking 
of any decisive step. 


Where the Struggle Lies. 


We see plainly that Blumhardt’s words have no relation to 
such idealism and optimism. When Blumhardt summons us 
to work in the confidence of victory, he knows the struggle which 
lies before us. Men must be saved, delivered from bondage to 
false lordship, human lordship, and brought to acknowledge the 
lordship of God. That is where the difficulty lies; if God’s 
Kingdom brought us only heavenly joy, by which we were 
enabled to bear all the evil of this world and to accept its laws, 
then all would be easy. We could adapt ourselves to the world 
as it is, and even say that all man’s warfare and hatred was part 
of the Divine ordinance, that it was inevitably bound up with 
human nature and human life... But Jesus appears to us in 
God’s name, and seeks to make life on earth the exact opposite 
of what it has been for centuries. And thence comes the hard 
struggle which the Kingdom of God has to face upon earth. 
In this struggle we are all called on to play our part ; if we believe 
in Christ, we must refuse to accept the world as it is; our acts 
must be a witness to our faith in the coming of a new order, which 
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shall be the expression of God’s will upon earth. We shall there- 
fore feel it our duty not to accept the reign of Force which domin- 
ates the world, and which is the most extreme manifestation 
of the powers of darkness. It is here that the struggle between 
the two Kingdoms is most acute ; it is here therefore that we must 
break through the spell which holds us enchained. 


Disarmament and the Refusal of Military Service. 


FAn expression of this revolt, demanded of us by the needs 
of the moment, if we are to be saved from the abyss towards which 
we are heading, is immediate and complete disarmament. The 
demon must be overcome before he destroys us utterly. Such 
an act, accomplished in obedience to God’s will, can bring with 
it only safety and blessing. We cannot doubt this, despite 
the arguments of the powers of this world, wedded to a policy 
of political realisra ; there is a Divine folly which is truer and 
deeper than such wisdom ; the reality of the Spirit is greater than 
the reality of Force. 

Our generation seems blind to this truth. We have discussions 
on disarmament ; we are to have a conference on disarmament ; 
but no decisive step is taken towards disarmament itself. We 
are bound by the demon, and fear to take the step which could 
free us. ‘Therefore we must look on it as an answer to God’s 
call and an act of obedience to the summons of the hour when 
in the face of the powerlessness and inertia of the nations, indivi- 
duals break through the spell and refuse the service which is 
demanded of them. The State, in its demand for absolute 
obedience, irrespective of all religious or moral convictions, 
stands before us as a new Caesar, claiming authority over our 
whole lives and our devotion to its ends. To deny obedience to 
this Caesar where he demands what is due to God alone, is to 
obey God rather than man. Such an act, performed in faith 
and humble obedience to the command of God, does really 
accomplish something, in spite of its apparent failure. The 
significance of the refusal of military service is just this, that it 
breaks the lordship of the demon of Force over our race. Though 
the individual maybe sacrificed, his sacrifice points the way 
to the new reign of freedom, in which the whole sovereignty 
of Force will be overthrown ; it possesses a secret power which 
does more than all the talk of well-meaning pacifists about 
the “moral disarmament”? which, according to them, must 
procede any step towards actual disarmament. 
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But this emphasis on the refusal of military service does not 
mean that we would put it forward as a universal law. It is 
of value only in as far as it is an act of faith and obedience, and 
only those can obey God, who have heard His voice. And 
this faith of ours, and the intuitions which we gain from it, 
cannot be developed into a logical system. The truths of God’s 
Kingdom develop in the course of history ; they are not revealed 
to us all at once in their completeness. The abnormal and terrible 
development of the spirit of Force in our time has made it clearly 
our duty to do battle with this spirit and to take no part in the 
use of violence against men, as manifested in international 
and civil war and in preparation for it. But we cannot proceed 
from this, as in strictly logical consistency we are bound to do, 
to condemn the use of force in all departments of life. Naturally 
the individual who refuses to use force in the settlement of disputes 
between nations and classes, will also refuse to let the demon 
have power over him in his personal existence ; only a free man 
can battle with the spirit of evil. But to proceed from this to 
a doctrinaire condemnation of all constraint and to demand 
the doing away with the police force, the law and all forms of 
control which we exercise over the spiritually undeveloped or 
degenerate, would be to go too far. We believe that all these 
institutions, with the element of force which they contain, will 
one day yield to the Kingdom of God and its power to lead, guard 
and control men, and that even now, many improvements might 
be made in respect to them. But our concern is with force in 
its demonic aspect, which threatens us with ruin if we fail to 
overcome it ; and when we speak of the State, and our attitude 
towards it, we are concerned, not with the State as the organisation 
of our common life, but with the State as Caesar, as idol, claiming 
to be an end in itself and to use men merely as the instruments of 
its will to power. The refusal of homage and devotion to this 
idol has become for us the command of theday, whereasa doctrin- 
aire attitude, though perhaps more logical and consistent, blinds 
us to the real needs of the present and remains ultimately un- 
productive. 


Towards the New Life. 


But is not all that we do or can do unproductive ? Can 
all our efforts really contribute anything to the victory of God’s 
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Kingdom upon earth? Is it not all merely relative, temporary, 
imperfect, bound up with the imperfections of this world, stamped 
with its failings? It isgood that we should be conscious of this 
relativity and imperfection, that we should not fall into the 
delusion that it is by man’s efforts alone thatthis world can be 
overcome and the Kingdom of God be realised. But neither 
must we fall intho te danger of despising all human effort on 
account of this imperfection, and so crushing it. When man 
acts in obedience to God’s call, then God can use him, sinful 
and imperfect and bound up with this world as he is. for the fur- 
therance of His purposes uponearth. Butif we know of the King- 
dom but do nothing tobring it nearer, then we shall appear in 
the day oj reckoning as unprofitable servants who have buried 
our talents. Blumhardt, in a sermon onthe rich young manand 
the heeping of the Commandments, says : ‘‘ The keeping of the 
Commandments unites us to God ; upon the Commandments 
rests the progress of mantowards God ! The union of man to 
God in goodness must precede all else, even the Kingdom. 
If to-day we refuse to let men be killed, to allow war, thatisa 
current of good floving through our age, which we must bring 
into direct relation with God. Every man and every people 
that lives in the spirit of the Commandments, even if only in the 
strong determinotion that they shallbe realised, that peace shal! 
come, tyat love shall come, that harmony shall come, that injust 
differences shall cease, — gains thereby a new life, and enters 
on a pro¢gess of developpement from rudeness and violence to the 
spirit of peace. ” 


The Nature of Social Institutions. 


By E. J. URwick. 


The Second National Conference of the Student Christian Movement 
of Canada, at which the three following addresses were given, was held 
at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Quebec, from December 27, 1926, to January 
and, 1927. It was attended by 250 students from all parts of Canada. 
Preparations for the conference had been going on since Christmas, 1925, 
and had led to a formulation of the programme in the following terms : 
“« How may an individual express in our present systems the truth that he 
finds in Jesus? ”’ “‘ Is the disharmony which many individuals feel between 
themselves and these systems to be traced to elements in the systems 
contrary to the teaching of Jesus, or to the impracticability of that teaching, 
or to something in the individuals themselves? ”’ It was predominantly 
a student conference, and owed its life and vigour as much to the small 
discussion groups and forums as to the public addresses. A Report of 
the Conference has been published by the Canadian, Movement, entitled 
** Foundations ”’. 


The Relation of Organs to Habits. 


The Society in which as social persons we live and move and 
have our being, may be regarded as a vast organism, whose life is 
ordered and sustained through an exceedingly complex structure. 
Governmental or political organs direct and control its activities ; 
fighting organs protect it or push it against and through and over 
other competing organisms ; industrial organs feed it; judicial 
and police organs keep order among its cells ; educational organs 
maintain it above the level of a too profound stupidity. All these 
parts of its organic structure consist in groups of everchanging 
cells ; and the forms of the groups, with all their complex struc- 
tures, are the principal institutions of the society. They are 
the accepted and established organs or instruments of society’s 
life ; and they both define and determine a great part of the acti- 
vities of that life. But an organism’s behaviour is not determined 
solely by its visible organic structure: In every organism the 
vital activities are modified by well-worn pathways in brain and 
nerve which ensure habits of action. By this means, a register 
is kept of the past experience of the organism ; and this. is acted 
upon almost automatically when the appropriate circumstances 
arise. In the social organism also there are precisely the same 
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habitual modes of action; and these habits take the form of 
established and accepted modes of behaviour and therefore fall 
into the category of social institutions, although not embodied in 
any structural group. The laws which we obey are the principal 
example of these impalpable institutions, and also the fixed 
working concepts maintained by the laws — such as the insti- 
tution of private property. 

I want to emphasize this close resemblance between social 
institutions and the organs and habits of any living being. The 
same facts hold in both cases. We know how the structure of 
of our bodies predetermines much of our activity : we walk and 
run because we have legs more or less suitable for these actions ; 
we grasp and throw and hit things because we have hands and 
arms. Just so — to a certain extent — the organs existing in 
society determine social activity. It is much more than a little 
true that the existence of an established army and navy predis- 
poses a nation to fight; that the existence of a stock exchange 
inclines many people to speculate. 

Social institutions, then, may be regarded as the established 
and accepted structure and habits of activity and thought, whether 
concrete or impalpable, of the social organism. The details are 
the separate social institutions; the totality of structure upon 
which all the parts depend is the Great Institution called the 
State. But the institutions are structure and form only. 


Social Institutions Express Social Experience. 


Now all social institutions, of whatever class, must, in the 
first instance, be regarded as embodiments of the past experience 
of society, slowly wrought into the permanent structure of its 
being through the evolutionary process; that is to say, by the 
incessant pressure of environment and of events upon the organ- 
ism, gradually moulding its structure and its conduct into 
harmony with the needs of life. Many of our social institutions 
have an enormously long pedigree. If they still survive, it is 
evident that they have stood the test of experience for a very 
long time. And that means that they must be closely related 
to the most vital needs and impulses, for they have been used and 
not found wanting for countless generations. 


Why Social Structure Changes. 


As the complexity of the social organism increases, and also 
the complexity of its activities, modifications of structure and 
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addition of new institutions proceed more rapidly. And, obvious- 
ly again, this becomes more of a conscious purpose ; more than this 
it becomes definitely a purposive process. Society does not 
merely evolve organs : it manufactures them, to meet new needs. 
But if the development of organs is really purposive, we seem 
driven to accept the conception of evolution expressed in the 
ancient philosophy of India in the phrase, “ The desire to see has 
made the eye ; the desire to hear has created the ear ’’ ; or in the 
modern philosophy of Bernard Shaw (which is only a variant 
of the former) in the terse saying that the giraffe grew a long neck 
because he wanted to eat the leaves high up in the trees. I am 
afraid this account of evolution is not yet accepted by science ; 
but it is difficult not to accept it as the explanation of the present 
changes of social structure: we are making our institutions 
because we want to do new things in new ways. And if this is 
so, then society must, like the giraffe, possess not only a neck but 
also a head on the top to think about it. 

But this raises a difficulty which the scientific or organic 
sociologist has not yet solved. Society must have a head and a 
brain : but whereisit ? It should of course reside in the Govern- 
mental organ; but not even the bravest sociologist has yet had 
the hardihood to ask us to believe that the intelligence of society 
is located in our Parliament. 


What is the Social Mind ? 


Here we are helped by the social psychologist ; indeed he 
helps us almost too much. For he makes society all head. 
The essence of all the institutional structure and habits is that 
they consist in mind-stuff; all institutions are embodiments of 
thought and will and purpose; and society must therefore be 
regarded as a vast mental system — infinitely greater than the little 
mental systems which give significance to us individuals. But, 
since society obviously possesses some body too, it is better to say 
that society possesses a Mind or Will or Soul — far surpassing in 
size and strength and content that of any of its members. 

Change is now easy to explain. The social organism, with 
the help of its great mind, is always thinking about its own well- 
being, and planning improvements. Hence the discarding of 
some old institutions because they are no longer serviceable, and 
the creation of new ones to meet new needs. For example: in 
quite recent days, that is, within the last few centuries, most 
societies have realized that the world offered new and unexpected 
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opportunities for becoming rich; and, quite naturally, they at 
once developed an insatiable hunger for wealth. To gratify this 
desire, it became necessary to make big changes of structure and 
habit ; old and awkward institutions, such as the laws against 
usury and forestalling and sundry other sharp practices in trade, 
were piously discarded ; other old institutions, such as the mano- 
rial system and the craft gilds, were changed ; in place of these 
there appeared, not only the modern wage-system and the capi- 
talist system, but all the institutions of banks, markets and exchan- 
ges which are the pride of the modern world. It has been rightly 
said that practically all our economic institutions are new ; and 
they are new because the new purpose of society, to get rich quick, 
demanded them. 


The Place of the Individual. 


So far, good. But what of the individual’s part and lot in 
all this ? What part does he play in all this purposive change ? 
The Great Mind of society expresses its purposes and provides 
for the fulfilment of its impulses by modifying and re-making its 
institutions. But what of my purposes and impulses ? It does 
not easily appear how or why I should be allowed to have any. 
As a minute cell in the great organism, I may indeed fall out of 
harmony with the organism to which I belong — may, for some 
unknown reason, become an enemy to it. In that case, I must be 
considered simply morbid, and must be got rid of with all speed 
if the health of the body is to be preserved. For it cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon that my little mind is wholly dominated 
by the great mind. I do not mean that I must needs submit to 
its force majeure : 1 mean literally that the Great Mind makes my 
mind. Society moulds my mind; it is hard to find a single item 
of concept or of creed, of knowledge or belief, of political or social 
principle, which I do not draw from the Great Mind of society — 
except in one way. It is possible that my mind, being an active 
little fellow, may sometimes churn up the material given to it and 
produce a new combination of elements — a new thought- 
picture, as it were. My mind may thus become an accidental 
variation from the normal: the presumption is that there is no 
importance in the phenomenon; but if it persists, the Great 
Mind will probably take notice of my impertinence, and suppress 
me — or turn me out. 


Where the Theory Breaks Down. 
So far, I hope you have been edified. Or rather, I hope you 
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have not been edified, for you certainly ought not to be. The 
natural history or scientific version of social change does not seem 
to me to present a very satisfactory account of the great reformers 
of all ages. It does not, for instance, quite satisfy me as an 
explanation of the greatest human rebel against the greatest human 
institution — I mean Martin Luther ; it does not quite explain 
the passionate cry “I can no otherwise’ which has been echoed 
by many rebels. For the fact is that the scientific account of the 
matter has just turned the truth upside down ; and we must turn 
it back again if we wish to see light. We have been accepting 
false assumptions because they fail us just at the critical point. 
The Sociologist assumes that society is an organism ; the Social 
Psychologist assumes that it has a great Mind or Soul. But 
society is not an organism ; and society has not got a mind — still 
less of course a soul. Society is really much simpler: there is 
only one thing real in it, and that is your soul and mine; and the 
only true account of society is that it consists of you and me — 
and God. Just that, in essence; and essentially, nothing more. 
And social progress means, quite simply, the making more perfect 
the relations between you and me, according to the pattern reveal- 
ed to us by God ; social well-being means, quite simply, harmony 
in the relations between you and me, established as they would 
be in a brotherhood of the sons of God. In society there is 
nothing real except your soul and mine, your will and mine — 
and the will of God. There is no other soul or will. 


The Real Meaning of Social Contact. 


But do not misunderstand me. I do not mean that society 
must be regarded as a collection of units marching by devious 
paths to their individual goals of good or of evil. We are all 
in contact with one another, and all contact of soul with soul or 
mind with mind produces effects of great moment. We know 
that when two or three are gathered together for the uplifting of 
their souls, there is the Holy Spirit in the midst of them. Just 
so — to compare lowly things with high — when two or three of 
our human minds are gathered together in any act of thought or 
volition, there appears a kind of quickening or stimulation of 
mind and will — strong or weak, helpful or harmful. But this 
only means that in all fellowship of soul with soul there takes 
place a certain polarization of thought and will. New force 
is generated ; and so far the fact of association produces a special 
effect. But this does mot mean that a new and greater mind or 
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will is brought into being; not does it affect at all the essential 
supremacy of my will and yours in our dealing with life. We 
are the makers and creators, the true doers — and not society. 


Our Attitude to our Social Heritage. 


In the light of this simpler conception, let us recast our 
conception of social institutions. We may best regard them as 
forming a large edifice, constructed with great pains by our 
ancestors, and embodying their experience of the best way of 
living together in harmony and attaining the ends of life. ‘This 
edifice is our inheritance — our ancestral home. It is a complex 
structure; and like every structure in which we must live, it 
limits and restrains us, and in part moulds us, as well as minister- 
ing to our needs. And its limitations are increased by the fact 
that every part of it — every room and passage, as it were — is 
furnished with a fixed set of regulations, which must not be 
broken. Into this ancestral home we are born; and we grow 
up, as children do, accepting it as home, and falling in naturally 
with its limitations and its restrictions. But, when childhood 
is past, we become critical ; and if our criticism goes far, we begin 
to think that our ancestors must have been very stupid — or 
very easily satisfied. For example : there is one room in the home 
called the room of Matrimony. It looks an attractive sort of 
place, from outside; but you find it is governed by the quite 
appalling regulation that if you once enter it with the partner whom 
you have light-heartedly chosen, you must both stay in it, however 
disappointing it may be, till death do you mercifully part. Surely 
a monstrous method of ensuring harmony and happiness! There 
is also a much newer room, called the schoolroom. Rather an 
odious place, this, but scrupulously clean, into which we were all 
forced to go in our youth. It exists for the purpose of educating 
us, Or equipping us for the battle of life. To do this, it directed 
our unwilling attention for many year to the niceties of a heathen 
language long happily dead; it furnished us with the details of 
the doings of kings and courtiers and filibusters, many of whom 
had better not have lived at all; it filled our minds with scraps 
of many sciences, which we promptly and joyfully forgot ; and 
when at last we escaped, we had indeed a little knowledge, but 
faced the necessity of learning by and for ourselves the things we 
most urgently needed to know. That was called the Educational 
System. You find also that the building contains all sorts of 
attractive things ; but another unfortunate regulation debars you 
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from using or enjoying or even touching many of them. That 
regulation is called the Right of Private Property ; and you may 
feel inclined to echo the cry of the French socialist, “ Property 
is theft. ’’ Once more, you find that the work of the household is 
regulated by what is called the Capitalist System — which seems 
to be an ingenious device for shutting up all the servants in the 
basement, and not allowing them to use the upper floors at all. 
There is, indeed, no end to our criticism, when once we begin ; 
the whole edifice seems clumsy, archaic, and shockingly ill- 
adapted to promoting our happiness simply and effectively. 
I assure you I have much sympathy with the criticisms of youth. 
I have not only listened to them for years, but have joyfully 
taken the lead in making them. For years I thought even the 
necessary family was an unmitigated nuisance : a sort of cage in 
which I was confined, with parents whose chief talent was a 
positive genius for interfering, and brothers and sisters who had 
no talent at all. I remember, too, how I used to criticize our 
Church : but perhaps I had better not repeat that. 

Well, what are we to make of it all ? I am not here to urge 
that because any institution has been handed down to us with 
the approval of hundreds of generations of ancestors, therefore 
it is the best possible, or even good at all. Antiquity and long 
life are not respectable merely because of their age; the most 
hoary institutions must be able to justify themselves before the 
tribunal of the new life of the present generation, if they are 
to be the instruments of our will. But I want to suggest two 
principles, which may help to determine our attitude. 


How far does the Social Structure Matter ? 


First. This inherited edifice of institutional structure is 
something more than an environment into which we are born. 
It is a vast organization of appliances designed to help us to live 
our lives here on earth without too much confusion and disorder ; 
and, though society is not an organism, yet this equipment which 
is handed down to us has some close resemblances to the inherited 
physical equipment which we call our bodies. We may, in fact, 
regard it as our greater body ; and we may apply to it many of 
the considerations which pertain to our physical bodies. Now 
one thing which we come to realize about our bodies, if we are 
wise, is that many of their imperfections do not enormously 
matter. True, if I have weak muscles I am not likely to excel in 
sport ; if I have a poor digestion, I shall probably not attain great 
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success in business ; and if I am colour blind, I shall make a poor 
artist. But in relation to the vital things of life, these defects 
are not important — any more than it is important that our 
physical structure does not allow us to fly like birds or gallop like 
horses. There may be some imperfections or deformities so 
great that they poison the very springs of life ; but in the analogy 
of the normal social structure to the normal physical body these 
need not be considered here. 

Now the point I wish to emphasize is this. The institutional 
structure of society which I have called our greater body may have 
many imperfections ; but most of these — the clumsiness and the 
stiffness, for example — are seldom important in relation to the 
things that supremely matter ; and most of them do not hinder 
us at all in the pursuit of the really good life. For, you see, it 
is never the structure or the tools which determine the quality of 
the life lived with their help, but the ability and aim of the user 
of them. I am aware that in any structure there may be some 
elements which seem by their nature recalcitrant, and incapable 
of really good use. Well, if we find, in our bodies, any part or 
organ which we cannot use except as a cause of offence, we have 
been told what to do with it : we must cut it out and cast it away. 
So in the social structure, if we find any institutional element 
which apparently cannot be used except for evil, the same rule 
holds. Many of us are convinced, for instance, that the insti- 
tution of the Public House or Saloon Bar or Betting Ring is 
incapable of good. Ifso, the same rule holds. But such except- 
ions are perhaps very few; and they do not affect the fact upon 
which I wish to insist; that if we fix our attention upon the 
improvement of structure, and imagine that this is the road to 
reform, we are just on the wrong tack. Humanity may improve 
its structure to the mth degree of efficiency, symmetry, and com- 
plexity, and still be as far as ever from its goal of the good life. 
Indeed we have good authority for saying that breadth and 
smoothness and freedom from obstacles are not the marks of the 
road which leads to salvation. 


Social Changes Inevitable. 


_ At the same time, I readily admit that institutional change 
is really inevitable. All institutions, like all habits, are alike 
adjustments to past conditions, they are all adaptations which life 
has made for itself in its dealings with an environment which used 
to exist but which cannot now exist. For conditions and environ- 
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ment are always changing, and are therefore always new. It 
follows, then, that all habits must be modified continually to keep 
pace with the new conditions. 

More than this. Humanity is itself continually divising new 
aims and purposes — at an ever increasing speed. And its 
institutions are the embodiment of these aims and these purposes. 
And this leads us to the second and far greater principle. Social 
institutions are the expression of the aims of humanity living 
a social life. The significance of an institution lies in the aim 
and end which it serves, and the value of an institution lies wholly 
in the relation of that aim to the good life. The supreme ques- 
tion, therefore, is always this: What are we and our institutions 
really aiming at ? “And how does that aim harmonize with the 
true end of life ? 


The True Test of an Institution. 


Let me, for illustration of my meaning, refer once more to 
the institution of marriage. A very wise and very happily married 
man once remarked that, in his conviction, the supreme value 
of marriage lay in the fact that it was a never-ending discipline. 
That does not seem high praise ; nor does it present the institution 
in a glittering attractive light. But it zs the highest praise ; for 
it means that the institution rests on the one basis on which can 
be built all the elements of the best human relationships. Some 
of us would prefer to think of it as realizing our greatest happiness. 
Well, you may mean by happiness the only true happiness ; that 
is, growing ever nearer to God and to the perfect man. But if 
so, you had better say so explicitly. For happiness is a dangerous 
name to apply to our end. For the world at large, happiness 
cannot help meaning the greatest possible satisfaction of the 
greatest possible number of wants ; and that aim leads everywhere 
and anywhere — except in the right direction. See for your- 
selves what is happening and must happen as a result of trying 
to make the institution of marriage serve the ends of our greatest 
happiness. 

Take another illustration. We are not quite satisfied with 
our educational institutions. We all know what should be the 
aim of education: it should aim at opening the souls of all to 
their full power of realizing the good. And yet we are face to 
face with the amazing fact that, in many countries, we have 
deliberately cut out religion from any real place in our educational 
system. Just imagine, if you can, any true teacher embarking 
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upon the education of a human soul, without the liberty to teach 
it all he knows of the most vital lesson for the soul. Is it any 
wonder that our educational results are disappointing ? And 
is there not reason to suspect that we are trying to fashion an 
educational institution in accordance with a false aim — the aim 
of efficiency and success in the business side of life ? 


Purpose More Important than Structure. 


And perhaps this is also the explanation of the unsatisfacto- 
riness of, or our discontent with, so many of our industrial insti- 
tutions. I do not say that they are intrinsically bad ; I have already 
suggested that almost all our structure is, in its nature, neutral, and 
capable of good or the reverse. I believe that our modern 
industrial institutions and conceptions are of this kind : a fine social 
order could be built with the help of a capitalist system, a wage 
system, competitive markets, and the rest. But if all this 
structure has been created in order to further our desire to get 
rich — even to make the whole society rich — then it is all dis- 
torted and tainted by the ignobility of its purpose ; it will mot work 
for good, it will mot produce social harmony or brotherhood or 
any other good thing. It stands condemned by the purpose for 
which it exists. 

And now, if I have succeeded at all, you will be able to grasp 
the most important fact of all. There are no limits whatever to 
our power over the social institutions to which our activities are 
apparently subject. You and I together are all-powerful here; 
we can do just what we will with them — not because we can 
change or destroy or rebuild their structure, but because we can 
transform their purposes. We can read our aims into any and 
every part of them. ‘They are all ours, our instruments to use as 
we will. They are in our power — to make or to mar. We can 
make of a temperance act a fair thing or a foul ; we can make of a 
capitalist system a vile tyranny or a fair and good system of 
industrial justice ; we can make property a help to all or a hindrance 
to most ; and we can make marriage a heaven or a hell. 


What Reform really Means. 


One other consideration. We admitted a moment ago that 
these habits of action which form the institutional environment 
were made to fit a world which has passed : the new world must 
needs form new habits, to fit the new conditions and new purposes. 
But we do not mean that the bedrock of purpose of the good man 
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changes. The laws of good living are always the same — in any 
circumstances. The purposes of good souls are always fixed on 
the same end. The incessant change is of the surface only: 
the ocean depths of life are hardly touched at all. And therefore 
the grandest reform — in any age, at any time — must be to 
restore the eternally vital purposes, and re-establish the eternal 
laws of the good life. 

But do not think that by this I mean to discourage all efforts 
at external reform. I confess that I am speaking as (what I am) 
one of the ancestors, who are always inclined to say to the young 
— If you cannot respect us, at least deal tenderly with all the 
pretty things we are leaving to you. But it would be perverse 
to discount too far the value of institutional change as such. 
External change is never negligible. Moreover, the future is 
not ours but yours ; and it is your job to make your society better 
in your own way. Reform it, then, as much as you can ; you are 
the idealists. 


3 


Idealism — False and True. 


But I have in mind two very different types of eager reformers. 
There is abroad a very strong false idealism. It is impatient : 
that is of little consequence. It has little patience with the plea 
that much of our social structure and habit have their roots deep 
sunk in the vital needs of humanity ; that some social institutions 
are so deeply interwoven with the essentials of a good life that 
many of us ancestors regard them as ordinances given to man by 
God Himself. Well, perhaps even these may be re-formed into 
fuller harmony with our fuller life. But what does matter is 
that these false idealists take for their guiding principle the shift- 
ing quicksand of the desires of the human heart for manifold 
satisfactions. And to follow that road is to follow the dance of 
death. 

But if you have a very different vision before you ; if you have 
in the foreground of your vision the features of the man made 
perfect, not by fulness of satisfaction, but by endurance and 
sacrifice, by crucifixion of the flesh and fulness of care for the 
good of others, — why, then you can hardly re-form too much. 
Goodness knows we ancestors have not done our work too well. 
The world still waits for the changes — the sweeping changes — 
which the reforming ardor of a new generation may some day 
make ; a generation which sees the kingdom clearly, and sees it, 
not only as a pattern laid up in heaven, but as a city of God set 
upon the hills of earth. 


The Religious Fact. 


By RICHARD ROBERTS. 


A World of Problems. 


As one looks out on the world to-day, one becomes aware 
of a widespread frustration, a general moral insolvency among 
men of good will. The great word of this generation is ‘ pro- 
blem’; and that shows us up. We are men and women of 
‘stalled’ mind. Certain situations confront us; and we ought 
to do something about them. But we have neither the wit nor 
the skill nor the courage to do anything about them. So we call 
them problems and talk about them. Talking about problems 
is the best way to multiply them ; and our life to-day has become 
a wild litter of problems. And while we are talking about our 
problems, the world is going to the devil. This spawn of pro- 
blems that is filling the world with talk is not a display of our 
wisdom but of our impotence and our cowardice. 


The Problem of Peace. 


Let me name some of them, just’ by way of illustration. 
There is, to begin with, the problem of international peace. 
During the war, we said it must never happen again. It was 
the war to end war. But instead of peace, the war has left 
behind it a crop of new problems — the Treaty Revision problem, 
the Mandate problem, the Reparations problem, the War Debts 
Cancellation problem, the Polish Corridor problem, and God 
only knows how many more. We have more problems of this 
kind than we ever had ; and any one of them has potentialities of 
endless mischief; and most of them contain seeds of war. If 
another war comes, there will be another crop, probably bigger, 
of problems. And so it will go on, the bad old round which has 
soaked the soil of this world with the blood of its children and 
made its history a never-concluded tragedy. The one thing 
we have to do is to make an end of war; and every man in his 
senses knows that there is only one sure way of ending war ; 
and that is disarmament. But shall we disarm ? We have had 
disarmament conferences: and the net result of their labours 
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amounts to no more than a little timid manicuring of the tiger’s 
claws. ‘The world has not the courage to do the one thing that 
might save it — not the courage even to begin to do it in earnest. 


The Social Problem. 


Then we have the social problem : which is a confused 
medley of a thousand problems. Take, however, the central 
problem. We have had a century and a half of what we have 
come to call ‘ industrial civilization ’ ; and it has broken down very 
badly before our eyes. Its actual result is to cleave industrial 
‘society into two hostile masses : and civilization is paralysed by 
this cruel and wasteful schism. Look at the coal strike in Great 
Britain ; and the unspeakable havoc it has wrought: and there 
is no civilized country in the world that is not continually threaten- 
ed by senseless disaster of the same kind. ‘There is your problem 
— where is your solution ? Well, the world is clamorous with 
solutions. There is the Russian solution, rather badly battered 
now ; and the Italian solution, having for the moment a merry 
innings; there is Socialism, Syndicalism, a dozen brands of 
Fiscal Reform, Democratic Control, Profit-sharing, Co-partner- 
ship ; and there’s the profound and far-seeing solution of those 
on either side who want a ‘ fight to a finish.’ Meanwhile, society 
is being torn asunder because events are being allowed to take 
their deplorable course, with the discredited and self-defeating 
expedients of the strike and the lock-out ; and it is as plain as a 
pikestaff to anyone with eyes in his head, that at the end of that 
road lies catastrophe, and perhaps the caving-in of such civili- 
zation as we have. And Society itself is standing by, impotent. 


The Religious Problem. 


And then we have the religious problem ; and this problem is 
also fat with an innumerable brood of unsolved problems. But 
again take the central thread of the problem — the break-down 
of religious institutions at their own job. Think of the tragi- 
comedy of all the smart little dodges which the Churches have 
been using to get people to come to church, as though something 
were gained by merely filling church buildings, when possibly 
the first thing to do is to empty them. Think of the doings 
that pass for worship in a real live, up-to-the-minute ‘ audito- 
rium’! Think of the ghastly confession of failure displayed in 
our bloated modern church advertising! Think of the weary 
controversies about this and that and the other. And think, too, 
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of the preposterous antics of the people who stand outside the 
Church, uttering swollen pontifical criticisms of it in the name of 
religion. And meanwhile the world is jazzing its way to Bedlam. 
It is a sight to make angels weep. Yet there are people in the 
Church who know better, who have turned to the story of its 
origins and have divined what it is in the world to do. But they 
are still discussing the problems. Why under heaven do they 
not do something ? 


What are We to Do ? 


So we might go on through a very encyclopedia of problems. 
Here is a world talking, talking, talking about its problems, and 
getting no farther. To be sure, in a living, which is to say, a 
growing world, there will always be problems ; and it is good and 
well that it should be so. For problems are a dispensation of 
Providence to keep men’s minds alive. If there were no problems, 
we should become torpid and bovine. But in the end, problems 
must be dealt with: they must be taken from the plane of dis- 
cussion to the plane of action. For while no problems would 
mean palsy of the mind, continual talk about problems brings 
palsy of the will; and we become incapable of action. And I 
will make bold to say that a point comes when wrong, ill-judged 
action is better than no action at all. My own hatred of blood- 
shed and my scepticism about the value of the appeal to violence 
under any conditions makes me very loath to believe that John 
Brown did right in his attack on Harper’s Ferry. But the slavery 
question in the United States ceased to be a subject of academic 
discussion on that day. However mistaken the form of the 
action, the action itself did its work. The tactics of the militant 
suffragists in England before the war seem to me now as they 
seemed then insane and irresponsible ; but whatever my opinion 
about the form which their action took, they made ‘ votes for 
women’ something more than a parlour game for politicians. 
And the only way out of this labyrinth of problems in which 
we are wandering about so fruitlessly is to make up our minds to 
‘ get ready for action. ’ 


The Need for Convictions. 


And having got so far, let me confess that I have no plan of 
action to prescribe : for at the moment, I am in the same maze 
as everybody else. I have done my share of talking about these 
problems : and there are moments when I become so aware of 
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the appalling and desperate stress of events in the world about me, 
so overshadowed by the urgency and the immensity of the 
terrific task of redemption in its tragical modern setting, that the 
preaching I have been doing here these last ten years looks to be 
little more than fiddling while Rome is burning. And yet I do 
not know what to do about it: and nobody seems to. But I 
think I know why we are held up. Action requires conviction : 
and we are without convictions. To be sure, we have opinions, 
tentative solutions, hypotheses, theories — cartloads of them. 
But as William James has told us, a belief, a conviction will 
discharge itself in an act : and we do not act because we do not 
believe. How many of us can find among our collection of views 
a single one that looks to us like an issue of life or death 2 Among 
your solutions, is there one that seems to have the sort of eternal 
validity that would make you ready to die for it, as men are ready 
to die for their country in war ? Among your assortment of 
opinions, how many are there for the sake of which you have ever 
been moved to do something desperate like John Brown or mad 
like the suffragettes ? 


The Breakdown of Authority. 


Now, what has become of our convictions ? Our fathers and 
our grandfathers had them; but where are ours ? I know all 
that is to be said about the general upset of traditional beliefs 
that overtook men in the last century : and undoubtedly a good 
deal of our trouble arises from that event. Authority was chal- 
lenged by the scientific method ; and we had to set about discover- 
ing a new foundation for our house of life. The infallibilities 
disappeared — infallible popes, infallible creeds, infallible books : 
the ground was taken from under our feet ; and we have not been 
quite sure of anything ever since. Certainly, there have been 
those whom the new scientific procedures and the new knowledge 
have not touched : they passed by on the other side: and they 
are still with us trying to do business with the ideas and codes of 
a day that is dead, fighting as though beating the air. But the 
rest of us have been rather at sea, holding provisional opinions 
and tentative theologies, nomads of the spiritual life with no 
continuing city anywhere. We have called ourselves liberals, 
by which we declared our freedom from the bondage of creeds 
and systems. I do not apologize for being a liberal : to be liberal 
is simply to be intelligent. But we have tended to make liberal- 
ism into a religion and an end ; whereas liberalism is only a frame 
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of mind, an attitude to life; and purely a means to an end. It 
is the claim not to be free of convictions or even of creeds but to 
be free to formulate our convictions and our creeds accord- 
ing to knowledge. It is itself the conviction that we can and that 
we should build nobler and statelier mansions for the soul. It is the 
declaration of our right to have truer convictionsand mightier creeds. 


The Failure of Liberalism. 


But it is the tragedy of liberalism that it has broken loose 
from what I would call the religious fact. By this, I do not mean 
that it has lost a certain religious atmosphere ; you will find that 
even in the meetings of an ethical society. But there is all the 
world of difference between religious liberalism and a liberal 
religion. The one is liberalism with a religious flavour; the 
other is religion with a liberal spirit; but still religion. Now, 
I am going to make no ado about a definition of religion : for me, 
and for you, religion is at bottom our concern with the Unseen, 
the Inapprehensible. It is the intuition of other-worldliness, | 
the sense that somehow the ends of life lie beyond any horizon 
that we can see. And the moment you lose that sense, you cease 
to have a religion. You may for a time preserve a certain vague 
religiousness : but that’s the smoke without the fire, and it cannot 
last. But it is all that many, perhaps most of us, have nowadays... 


A Wave of Scepticism. 


What has happened, I think, is this. We have failed to make 
an important distinction. When the scientific method made its 
successful assault on authority, we ran away with the idea that 
religion was discredited, when it was only a temporary theology 
that had been shaken. We supposed that the religious fact had 
been exploded, when it was only an inherited system of religious 
thought that had been dislodged. Men supposed that, because 
the story of Creation in Genesis was disproved by geology and 
biology, the bottom had dropped out of religion itself. And then 
they began to bolt into all sorts of wild denials : we had wave 
after wave of scepticism in one form or another — agnosticism, 
rationalism, materialism ; all of them concerned centrally with 
doubt or denial of the spiritual nature of man and of a spiritual 
universe, of all that was implied in that radical and critical 
concern which we call religion; and all this despite the rather 
important fact that mankind had been busying itself with this 
concern from the earliest days of its history and consequently its 
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survival (on the principle of natural selection) showed it had in its 
it some truth possessing survival value. It was an astonishing 
stampede ; and it is not yet over. For we have still with us the 
school of behaviourists who deny not only the reality of religion 
but even of mind, holding that all human behaviour is the result 
of biophysical and biochemical processes set afoot by some 
external stimulus, the whole thing being a purely mechanical 
movement within this immediate sense-world. And we have too 
the biological mechanists who are birds of the same feather. 


Where Materialism Breaks Down. 


Now, I am not denying the presence of mechanism in 
behaviour or in the processes of life. It is there, without a doubt. 
But when I am told that there is nothing but mechanism, I have 
something to say. I begin by denying the adequacy of the 
methods of observation by which these wholesale conclusions are 
reached. To begin with, they are affairs of the microscope 
and of pointer-measurements — studies of the detail ; and like 
all analytical processes, they have this characteristic, that those 
who engage in them tend to become unable to see the wood 
for the trees. And then I say that life should be seen through 
the telescope as well as through the microscope, seen (that is) 
in long range — all the way from the amoeba to man. Every 
scientist will agree upon the general character of the spectacle 
thus unfolded. It is one of unfolding, of progress, of the quali- 
tative improvement of living forms — that is, it is evolution. 
From the very beginning this process has been an unceasing effort 
on the part of life to push out into the unknown. Again and 
again, some form of life is seen to forsake old and tried security 
and to fare forth into an unknown environment. There was a 
moment when the living thing forsook its home in the sea and 
adventured on the land ; another moment when it began to climb ; 
another when it began to fly; and with every new adventure it 
added a new unknown continent to its environment. Well, is 
the adventure atanend ? Arethere no more worlds to conquer ? 
Is the rationalist, is the behaviourist right in telling us that we 
are living in a closed, locked-up world from which life can never 
escape ? Is it likely that the world revealed to our five or so 
inadequate little senses is all the world there is? Is man, the 
last of his line, alone of all his line to have the door closed in his 
face, to have the road labelled No thoroughfare ? Is this long 
ascent to end in this vast and tragic frustration ? 
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‘‘ The Tragic Sense of Life. ”’ 


Look then at man. Does he behave as though he had come 
home at last ? Is he a finished product ? Is he as happy, as 
contented, as peaceful as he should be. if he be the last word of 
evolution 2? On the contrary, he is unhappy, restless ; like the 
proverbial Irishman, he does not know what he wants and he 
won’t be happy until he gets it. Dr. L.P. Jacks tells how, look- 
ing down out of a Detroit hotel window upon the street beneath, 
he observed that while every automobile in it was going some- 
where, the whole mass of them seemed to be going nowhere; 
and in that he found a parable of modern life. Always on the 
move, but never getting anywhere: always busy but getting 
nothing done, a vast spectacle of restless frustration.. We do 
not know what we want, and we shall be restless until we get it. 
We are hagridden by a concealed destiny. We can indeed drug 
the ache asleep; and we do. We have multiplied a thousand 
brands of dope — golf, bridge, dancing, drink, gossip, the social 
whirligig, and so through the whole dismal catalogue ; and when 
we have had our fill to-day, to-morrow will find us at the begin- 
ning of another round — to drown this nagging that comes back 
the moment we are alone and quiet. There is a familiar poem 
of Walt Whitman’s in which he admires the cattle because they 
don’t weep for their sins and whine about their condition ; and, 
of course, it is a quiet life back in the neadows : perhaps that was 
what Nebuchadnezzar was after. But Walt Whitman couldn’t 
help being bothered about his condition, just because he was the 
man Walt Whitman. Walt Whitman could write a poem about 
a cow ; but never a cow could write a poem about Walt Whitman. 
And that poem is symptomatic ; for what is a poem but a mortal 
man trying his inadequate wings ? And this that that urgent 
Spanish prophet Unamuno calls ‘the tragic sense of life’ is 
simply the witness that I am a stranger and a pilgrim, still on the 
way and far from home, a home I have never known, a fatherland 
I have never seen. No, man is not yet arrived : his tale is not 
told. It is “ to be continued in the next. ”’ 


The Light of Immortality. 


That is why he believes in immortality ; something in his 
very bones tells him that, as Tennyson says, ‘ he was not made to 
die.’ He knows that he was made to carry right on. And if 
you now imagine that I am going too far away from the ‘ pro- 
blems ’ with which I started, I have this to tell you. You will 
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agree that negro slavery was a very massive and tough problem. 
So far as the British Empire is concerned, who was it who solved 
that problem ? It was a group of men and women whose main- 
stay in life was the hope and the conviction of immortality, the 
men and women of the Clapham sect. And you’ve heard of the 
great and good Earl of Shaftesbury ; and of the factory legislation 
he fought for and won. And he was another who lived his days 
in the light of immortality. Don’t suppose that the connection 
was fortuitous. On the contrary, the conviction of immortality 
implies as its necessary corollary the conviction of the supreme 
worth of personality ; it implies reverence for life ; and so it freed 
the slaves and slaved for factory acts. Nay, it is only when you 
are moved by some such mighty conviction as this of the absolute 
worth of man, of the transcendental goal of life, that you do set 
free slaves and make factories fit for men. And man’s hope of 
immortality is simply his answer to the call of destiny. 


The Religious Impulse. 


And the religious impulse in man is part and parcel of the 
same thing. It is the most important thing, and it is the oldest 
thing in him. It dates back to the beginning of life itself. Life 
has always attacked the unknown: it has gone out into it, and 
in man, it is going out into it still. The religious impulse is 
the urge of life, carrying on. It is the answer of human nature 
to the pull of the unknown. Away, beyond the bound of the waste 
is a City, hailing us ; away, beyond the track of the outmost star, 
is something, somebody, calling to man: and religion even in 
its crudest form is the answering signal from the heart of man: 
“T hear ; I will come. ”’ It is not an exotic or alien thing imposed 
on life from without: it is an organic element in life itself ; 
something that is born in us by the very law of life. It is what 
makes a man a man: and the man who is not religious is some- 
thing less than a man. 


The Meaning of Revelation. 


And that is only a part of the total religious fact. There is 
the other part. Man has now for a long time been knocking at 
the door of the unknown, sending his signals out into the Unseen. 
And there is some impressive evidence that the door has been 
opened to his knocking and that he has had answering signals from 
the dark. Through his commerce with the unknown, he has 
acquired a volume of illuminating experience to which we give the 
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name Revelation. Line upon line, now and again, here a little, 
there a little, he has received information concerning the Unknown, 

Now this information can come to any man who is looking for 
it. But most men even when they have it cannot report it. 
There have been among us — and there still are — men of unusual 
sensibility who have received communications out of the unknown 
and have reported them to their follows in a speech that they can 
understand. These unusual men have been found in many lands 
and in many ages ; and while in many ways they differ from each 
other in their reports, yet there is a certain fundamental unity in 
the things they say. And I do not see how, as you read their 
reports, you can escape the conclusion that the Unknown has 
been uttering itself to man, making itself known ; and as the ages 
passed, making itself known with growing clearness. ‘To be 
sure, the half has not been told, and never can be. From the 
nature of the case, the revelation is suited to the receiver ; and 
even then, the receiver cannot tell it all. There is much that in 
the smallest revelation “ breaks through language and escapes ”’ ; 
and it is best told in parable and in paradox. Of the process of 
revelation, we can say very little. To men brooding over life and 
its mysteries, its tangle and its tragedy, came like peals of thunder 
great imperative words which took them into the highways, and 
the hedges, crying, “ Thus saith the Lord!”’ To others, sur- 
prised by deliverance beyond their discerning and meditating 
over the strangeness of it, came a dawning recognition of the 
everlasting mercy which sang itself into lyric forms of unfading 
beauty. “ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him.”’ “ Who is a God like unto Thee 
who forgivest iniquity and passest by the transgression of the 
remnant of thine inheritance, who dost not always chide, neither 
keepest thine anger for ever!’ And it is our way, as Christians, 
to say that once, in the fulness of the time, the Unknown spoke 
in a man — not merely through Him, though he did that, too — 
in the man, Jesus of Nazareth. In the Fourth Gospel, Jesus is 
reported as saying in one place: “ Ye are from beneath; I am 
from above.”’ And that is how those who have looked at him 
intently feel about Him. Somehow, in some fashion beyond 
our clear discerning, He is News from other worlds than ours ; 
He is the Herald of the Unknown, the disclosure of the Eternal ; 
He is the unveiling of Destiny ; the announcement of the Future ; 
He is heaven itself dropped to earth, the infinite projected into 
time and space; He is God in the midst of us, the Word made 
flesh.. In Jesus, God was stating Himself to the man in the 
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street. Heis the Mirror of God. The Light of the Knowledge 
of the Glory of God shines upon us in the face of Jesus Christ. 
Now this is the total religious fact ; the religious impulse and 
revelation. It is man seeking God and God seeking man. There 
is in the universe a living intelligent moral will that acts and 
speaks, whose word and deed reach us, which word and deed we 
sometimes understand ; and to which our word and deed as living 
intelligent moral wills have some significance. That is the 
radical religious fact without which no human fact has any 
meaning or power; and we have to do something about it. 
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Bibliography of Works on India 


In view of the decision taken at Nyborg Strand that the next General 
Committee Meeting of the Federation should be held in India, we give 
below a bibliography of books which may be useful to the National Move- 
ments wishing to study Indian conditions and problems. 


A. English. 


I. INDIAN LIFE AND PROBLEMS. 


The Heart of Aryavarta. Lord Ronaldshay. Constable, 14/-. Shows 
how beneath India’s political life lies the characteristic and traditional 
culture of the Indian people. 

*Indian Problems in Religion, Education and Politics. Bishop Whitehead. 
Constable, 14/-. A clear statement of current problems, discussed 
with insight and sane judgment. 

India, Old and New. Sir Valentine Chirol. Macmillan, 10/6d. A survey 
of the emergence of current problems out of events since the Mutiny, 
by ‘‘a cautious but genuine liberal, ”’ published in 1921. 

*India. Sir Valentine Chirol. Ernest Benn, 15/-. ‘This book represents 
a summing-up and a forecast of the position by a distinguished writer 
upon Indian affairs. 

The Making of Modern India. Nicol Macnicol. Milford, 7/6d. net. 
Collected essays of a missionary with an intimate and scholarly under- 
standing of India. Deals with politics and religion. 

India, 1924-25. Professor Rushbrooke Williams. H. M. Stationery 
Office, 4/6d. The most recent of the annual official surveys of Indian 
life and problems. 

India in Conflict. P.N.F. Young. S.P.C.K. 3/6d. net. 

Atonement. A play in four acts. By Edward Thompson. Benn, 3/6d. 

My Brother’s Face. By D.G. Mukerji. Thornton Butterworth, 10/6d. 
An Indian returns to his home after several years’ absence and enters 
again into his heritage in Indian traditional social and religious life. 
In this book he endeavours to describe that experience to the West. 

The British Connection with India. By K. T. Paul. Student Christian 
Movement. (To be published during the winter.) ; 

A Sketch of the History of India, from 1858 to 1918. By H. Dodwell. 
Longmans Green 6/-. A good historical background for a study of 
the Reform Scheme. 
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II. EDUCATION. 


Village Education in India. Milford, 5/-. Report of a Commission of 
enquiry into rural education in India. tata-20. The most important 
document of its kind. 

The Education of India. By Arthur Mayhew, formerly Director of Public 
Instruction in the Central Provinces. Faber and Gwyer, 10/6d. 
Especially valuable for its analysis of the inter-penetration of cultures. 


III. ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE. 


Labour in India. J.H.Kelman, 1923. Allen and Unwin. 10/6d. Good 
general view of labour conditions with background of village life. 

*Labour in Indian Industries. G. M. Broughton, 1924. Milford, 9/-. 
The best survey of industrial conditions, contains valuable facts and 
statistics for reference. 

*Economic Conditions in India. P. P. Pillai. 1925. Routledge, 12/6d. net. 
Excellent survey of economic conditions ; gives view of Indians and 
English on industrialism in India. 

The Wealth of India. P. A. Wadia and G. N. Joshi. Macmillan, 21/-. 
A survey of economic conditions by two Indian professors, with 
special reference to the relation of economic and political links between 
Britain and India. 

Village Government in British India. By John Matthai. 

Land and Labour in a Deccan Village. By H.H. Mann. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press 5/-. Vol. II, 9/-. 

The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt. By M.L. Darling. Milford, 
14/-. The last three agricultural surveys are especially valuable in 
view of the special Commission on Agriculture in India. 


IV. RELIGIOUS LIFE OF INDIA. 


(Note. — Some of the best work on Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam 
in India, is embodied in works dealing with the history and comparative 
study of religions. The following may be mentioned.) 

History of Religions. By Dr. G. F. Moore, of Harvard, in the International 
Theological Library. T. and T. Clark, 2 vols, 14/— each. 

The World’s Living Religions. By Dr. R.E. Hume. TT, & T. Clark. 7/-. 

Living Religions of the East. By Dr. Sidney Cave. Duckworth, 5/- 
Other books on Indian religions : 

A ine of Hinduism. By J.N. Farquhar. Oxford University Press. 
3/0d. 

Indian Theism. By Nicol Macnicol. Oxford University Press, 6/-. 

The Heart of Jainism. Mrs Sinclair Stevenson. Oxford University 
Press, 7/6d. 

Hindu Ethics. John McKenzie. Oxford University Press, 10/6d. 


An Outline of the Religious Literature of India. J.N. Farquhar. Oxford 
University Press, 18/-. 
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The Rites of the Twice-Born. Mrs Sinclair Stevenson. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 21/-. 

The Story of Buddhism. K.J. Saunders. Oxford University Press, 4/6d. 

The Heart of Buddhism. An anthology of Buddhist verse, translated and 
edited by K. J. Saunders. Oxford University Press, 2/6d. 

Redemption, Hindu and Christian. Sidney Cave. Oxford University 
Press, 1o/6d. 

The Crown of Hinduism. J. N. Farquhar. Oxford University Press, 6/— 

The Indian Mystic. J. C. Winslow. S.C.M. 1/6d 

The Indian Outlook. By W.E.S. Holland. S.C.M. 2/6d. <A discussion 
of the events of recent years, the British Association and the Christian 
Church in India. 

The Christ of the Indian Road. By E. Stanley Jones. Hodder and 
Stoughton, 3/6d. ‘‘ An attempt to describe how Christ is becoming 
naturalised ”’ in India. 

Building with India. By J. N. Fleming. S.C.M. 2/6d. 

Modern Religious Movements in India. By J. N. Farquhar, D. Litt, 
(Revised edition). Macmillan, 10/6d. A survey of reform and other 
movements in Indian religious life, and their relation to Christianity, 
by a distinguished scholar. 

Poems by Indian Women. Edited by Mrs. Macnicol. Oxford University 
Press, 2/6d. 

Psalms of the Maratha Saints. By Nicol Macnicol. Heritage of India 
series, 2/6d. 

Hymns of the Tamil Saivite Saints. By Kingsbury and Phillips. Heri- 
tage of India series, 2/6d. 

(Other works in the ‘‘ Heritage of India” series dealing with Indian 
Literature, philosophy, arts and music, biography, etc., can also be 
obtained.) 

Women of Bengal. By Mrs Urquhart. S.C.M. 5/-. 

Works by Rabindranath Tagore. Nationalism, 6/—; *Gitanjali, 5/-; 
Sadhana, 6/—; Kabir’s Poems (Translated by Tagore) 5/-. All 
these published by Macmillan. 


BIOGRAPHIES. 


*MVahatma Gandhi. By R.M. Gray and Manilal Parekh. S.C.M. 3/-. 
A sympathetic and balanced biography. 

Mahatma Gandhi. By Romain Rolland. (Eng. trans.) Very interesting 
and vivid, but sometimes inaccurate historically. A panegyric rather 
than a sober biography. 

*Narayan Vaman Tilak. By J.C. Winslow. S.C.M. 3/-. A beautifully 
written account of an Indian Christian poet, preacher and mystic. 
Of real value for an understanding of Indian Christianity. 

Pandita Ramabai. By Nicol Macnicol. S.C.M. 3/-. 

Mahadev Govind Ranade. By Prof. Kellock. S.C.M. 3/-. - 

Rabindranath Tagore. Wis Life and Work. By E.J. Thompson. (Lec- 
turer in Bengali in the University of Oxford) S.C.M. 2/6d. A sym- 
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pathetic study by a personal friend. (A larger standard work on 
Tagore by Prof. Thompson now ready. Oxford University Press, 
10/6d.) 

The oe By B.H. Streeter and A.J. Appasamy. Macmillan, 5/-- 
A study in Mysticism and practical Religion, based on the life and 
experience of the Sadhu Sundar Singh, a remarkable Indian Christian- 

Henry Martyn, Alexander Duff, William Carey, S.C.M. 5/-. (New bio- 
graphies of famous missionaries, providing valuable studies of the 
development of Christianity in India.) 


*Books marked thus are specially recommended. 
All books in English may be ordered through the S.C.M. Bookroom, 
32 Russell Square, London W. C. 1. 


B. German. 


A. ALLGEMEINES. 


Richard Schmitt, Prof. in Miinster in Westfalen, Das alte und das moderne 
Indien. (Biicherei der Kultur und Geschichte,.Band 2) Bonn, Schroe- 
der-Verlag, 1919 M. 4.50. 

Dieses Buch ist wohl das beste in gedrangtester Form alles Wissens- 
werte aus Indien darbietende zuverlassige Buch zur Orientierung tiber 
Indiens Geschichte, Religion, Literatur, Kunst, Handel und Wandel. 

Konow, S., Indien; (Aus Natur und Geisteswelt No. 1614). M.2.— Eine 
das Notwendigste knapp zusammenfassende Orientierung. 

Ronaldshay, Earl of, Indien aus der Vogelschau. Leipzig, Brockhaus 1925, 
M. 13.- 

Auch eine sehr gute mit reichem Bilderschmuck gezierte allgemeine 
Orientierung tiber Indien von einem Manne auf Grund langen Aufent- 
haltes daselbst. Das Bestreben des Verfassers ist, ‘‘ den Reisenden 
einen zweckentsprechenden Allgemein-Fiihrer durch das sichtbare 
Land zu bieten”’, ohne in den tieferen, geistigen Untergrund des 
Dargestellten zu dringen. 

Hingewiesen sei hier auch auf : 

Glasenapp, Prof. Dr. H. von, Indien, Volk und Kultur, Lander und Stadte. 
Miinchen, Georg Miller. Mit 248 Tafeln. M. 32.- 

— O. von, Indische Geschichte aus vier Fahrtausenden. In deutscher 
Nachbildung. Einleitung von H. von Glasenapp. Berlin G. Grote. 
Geb. M. 7.-. 

no: Colin, Dr. Heute in Indien illustr. Leipzig, Brockhaus 1925, 330 S. 

+ 9:50. 

Baierlein, E. R. Unter den Palmen 335 S. M. 4.— 

Dalton, Hermann, Indische Reisebriefe, 386 S. M. 5.— 

Gehring, Hans; Siid-Indien, Land und Volk der Tamulen, 246 S. M. 6.- 

Schmidt, Emil und Schréder Richard ; Geschichte Indiens, 219 S. M. 4.— 


Indisches Dorfleben in Wort und Bild hrsg. Calwar Verlagsverein 242 S. 
M. 2.- 
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B. GEISTESLEBEN 
(Kultur, Literatur, Philosophie, Religion). 


Kasel, Willibald, Die Kosmographie da Indier (nach Quellen) 1920 
4028. 18 Tafeln M. 30-— br. 

Kern, Maximilian, Das Licht des Ostens, Indiens, Chinas, Japans Weltan- 
schauung, Kunst, Wissenschaft. Stuttgart, Berlin Union 1925, 597 S. 
iustr. M. 32— 

St. Kramrisch. Grundziige der indischen Kunst, 144 S. ilustr. M. 28.- 

Hertel, Joh. Indische Machen, 390 S. M. 4.- 

Holtzmann, Adolf, hreg. M. Winternitz, Indische Sagen, 318 S. 

Lidears, Else, Buddjustische Marchen, 3772S. M. 4.- 

Winternitz, M. Geschichte der indischen Literatur, Leipzig, C.F. Amelung, 
3 Bande geb. je M. 10.- 

Das bedeutendste Werk fiber indische Literatur. 

Strauss, Prof. Dr. O. Indische Philosophie, Miinchen, E. Reinhardt 1924 
288 S. Geb. in Lwd M. 5.50. 

Der Nachfolger Deussens gibt hier eine kurze Zusammenstellung 
der Geschichte der indischen Philosophie, wie sie bisher in keiner 
europZischen Sprache existiert. Strauss war bis 1914 mehrere Jahre 
Professor an der Universitat in Calcutta und konnte seine Studien 
darum an Ort und Stelle machen. 

Glasenapp, H. von, Der Hinduismus, Religion und Gesellschaft im heutigen 
ee Mit 43 Abbildungen. K. Wolff, Verlag 1922. M. 20. 

Die Darstellung des ungemein weitschichtigen Stoffs ist tibersicht- 
lich und anziechend. Besonders diejenige der philosophischen Sys- 
terme und der Entwicklung des Abendlandes ist gut lesbar und bietet 
manches Neue. Der wissenschaftliche Apparat ist grunds4tzlich 
beiseite gelassen. Das Buch wird fortan far die Kenntnis des Hin- 
duismus deutschen Lesern unentbehrlich sein. 

Wurm, P. Dekan, Geschichte der indischen Religion, Basel, Basler Missions 
Buchhandlung (1874 erschienen, aber nicht veraltet). 303 S. Brosch. 
M. 1- 

Richter, Dr. Julius, Diz indischen Religionen, Minchen, Rosl & Cie, 1922. 
M. 2.50. 

- Ein Kenner bietet hier auf einem verhaltnismassig kleinen Raum 
yon 200 Seiten eine zuverlassige und gute Orientierung iiber die indis- 
chen Religionen. 

Fir Spezialstudicn tiber die indische Philosophie und Religion sei 

verwiesen auf die cinschlagigen vortreflichen Werke von Herm. Olden- 

berg (Gottingen, Vandenhoek & Ruprecht) und P. Deussen (Leipzig, 

Brockhaus), so wie auf die entsprechenden Bande der Sammlungen 

Quellen der Religionsgeschichte (Gott‘ngen, Vandenhoek & Ruprecht) 

und Religiése Stummen der Vélker (Jena, Diederichs). 

Eime sehr reichhaltige Zausammenstellung der einschl4gigen Litera- 
tur findet sich in dem Katalog der Zentralstelle fir Missionsliteratur 
(1924, mit Nachtrag 1925) der zum Preise von M. 1.— zu beziehen ist 
vom Evang. Missionsverlag, in Stuttgart Kasernenstrasse 21. 
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Schroeder, Leopold, von ; Bhadavadgita. Des Erhabenen Sang. M. 3.25. 

Hillebrandt, Alfr. Aus Brahmanas und Upanishaden, M. 4.50. 

Otto, R. Vischnu-Marayana, M. 5.- 

Franke, R. Otto, Dhamma Worte, M. 3.25. 

Capeller, C. Buddhas Wandel, M. 3.25. 

Schomerus, H.W. Texte zur Gottesmystik des Hinduismus, 2 Bd. 

Joseph Abs. Indiens Religion der Sanatama Dharma XX, 234 S. 1923- 
M. 8.- 

Bohnenberger, K. Der altindische Gott Varuna, 1893. 127 S. M. 1- 

Glasenapp, Helmut von Madhvas Philisophie des Vischnu-Glaubens, 1923- 
185 S. M. 6.— 

Heiler, Friedrich ; Das Gebet 5. Aufl. 6225S. M. 10.- 

Oldenberg, Herm. Das Maharabharata, IV, 178 S. M. 6. 

Schreiber, M. Buddha und die Frauen 109 S. M. 1.20. 


Zur Auseinandersetzung zwischen Indien und Abendland. 


Schomerus, Prof. D.H.W.: Indien und das Abendland, Wernigerode, Die 
Aue, 160 S. M. 3.-. 

Garbe, R. Indien und das Christentum, Eine Untersuchung der religions- 
geschichtlichen Zusammenhange. 'Tiibingen, Mohr, 1914. 301 S. 
br. M. 5.50, geb. M. 7.-. 

Dilger, Missionar W., Die Erlésung des Menschen nach Hinduismus und 
Christentum. Eine vergleichende Untersuchung auf Grund beider- 
seitigen Urkunden. Von der sachsischen Missionskonferenz gekrén- 
te Preisschrift. 464 S. 80. Herabgesetzter Preis geb. M. 5.-. 

Auf Grund der altindischen Religionsurkunden, zugleich in bes- 
tandiger Ritcksichtnahme auf die neueren Religionsforschungen, stellt 
Dilger die brahmanische Religion und Philosophie dar. Von der Ueber- 
zeugung ausgehend, dass der Begriff der Erlésung das Zentrale ebenso 
aller christlichen wie aller hinduistischen Religiositat sei, verfolgt 
er die bisherigen Versuche zur Lésung dieses Problems bis in die 
Wurzeln hinein. Der christliche Denker wird aus dem Buche kriftige 
Anregung zur tieferen Erfassung der christlichen Wahrheit empfangen. 

— Krischna oder Christus ? Eine religionsgeschichtliche Parallele. 60. 

Zeigt, wie ein Vergleich der Krischnalehre mit dem Evangelium 
zu gunsten des Christentums ausfallen muss, wenn man sich tiber die 
Persénlichkeit der Stifter, die beiderseitigen Heilsgiiter und die beit- 
derseitigen sittlichen Ideale klar wird. 

— Der indische Seelenwanderungsglaube. 30. 

Eine kurze Studie tiber die Entstehung und Gestaltung des Seelen- 
wanderungsglaubens und seiner Entwicklung auf das sittliche Werden 
seiner Anhianger. 

Meyer, Missionar Dr. J., Die Kastenlosen Indiens auf dem Wege zur Frei- 

heit. Ziirich, Verlag der Kanaresischen Mission. M. 3.-. 

Frohnmeyer, D.L.J., Ueber indisches Schulwesen. WM. 1.20. 


Eine geistreiche Monographie tiber das verwickelte indische 
Schulwesen. 
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Wer sich fiir den Zusammenhang der Steiner’schen Anthroposo- 
phie mit der indischen Theosophie interessiert, dem sei empfohlen : 
Frohnmeyer, D..J., Die theosophische Bewegung, ihre Geschichte, Darstel- 
lung und Beurteilung. Neu bearbeitet von Alfred Blum-Ernst. 
148. S. (Stuttgart, Calwer Vereinsbuchhandlung). Brosch. M. 2.- 
geb. M. 2.80. 
Das Buch ist anerkanntermassen eine der besten Arbeiten zur 
Orientierung uber Dr. Steiners Antroposophie, zu deren Verstand- 
nis und zu deren Bekampfung. 


Gandhi, Tagore, Sundar Singh. 


Berl, Heinrich, Der Geist des Christentums 1m modernen Indien. 14 S. 
Karlsruhe, J.C. Ruch, 1925. 50. Eine u. a. Tagore, Sundar Singh, 
Gandhi und andere behandelnde Auseinandersetzung. 

Heiler, Friedr., Christlicher' Glaube und indisches Geistesleben. (Tagore, 
Sundar Singh u. a. hervorragende Indier der Gegenwart). 104 S. 
Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt. M. 2.-. 

Fir das Verstandnis der angefiihrten hervorragenden Indien 
sehr wertvolle Schrift. 


Mahatma Gandhi. 


Rolland, Romain, Mahatma Gandhi. Rotapfel-Verlag Ziirich. M. 3.60. 

Eine glanzend geschriebene Biographie. . Die wertvolle Ergan- 
zung dazu bildet : 

Kobe, W., Mahatma Gandhis Welt & Lebensanschauung. 1808S. Agentur 
d. Ra. H. Hamburg. Kart. M. 3.20, geb. M. 4.-. 

Eine recht gute Darstellung von Gandhis Anschauungen, die da 
und dort auch kritisch beleuchtet sind. Das Buch ist eine wertvolle 
Erganzung der Gandhi Literatur. 

Gandhi, Mah., Jung Indien. Aufsatze aus den Jahren 1919-1922. Aus- 
gewahlt von Rolland. M. 9.20. 

Die Botschaft des M. G. NWHerausgegeben von Husain und Ehrentreich. 
M. 3.50. 

— Gandhis Leidenszeit. Briefe und Aufsatze aus seiner Gefangnis und 
Spitalzeit. Herausgegeben von Roniger. M. 8.—. 


Rabindranath Tagore. 


Engelhardt, M. Rab. Tagore als Mensch, Dichter und Denker. 2, Aufl. 
1922. Berlin. Furche-Verlag. M. 6.-. 
Tagore, R., Meine Lebenserinnerungen. Deutsch von H. Meyer-Franck. 
M. 3.50. 
— Persénlichkeit. Aufsatze und Betrachtungen. M. 3.50 
Sadhana oder der Weg zur Vollendung. M. 3.70. 
Interessante Geschichten mit hochpoetischem Inhalt. 
Ueber sonstige Werke sind besondere Verzeichnisse zu verlangen. 
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Sadhu Sundar Singh. 


Heiler, Fr., Sadhu Sundar Singh. Ein Apostel des Ostens und Westens. 
1924. Miinchen, E. Reinhardt. 233 S. mit Bilder. Geb. in Lwd. 
M. 5.-. 

Professor Girgensohn schreibt im Theol. Literaturblatt: Fein- 
sinning und schlicht stellt Heiler die ungewdhnliche Erscheinung mit 
liebevoller Einfiihrung dar. Alles was bisher tiber den Sadhu 
geschrieben wurde, ist iberboten. 

Heiler, Fr., Apostel oder Betriiger ? Dokumente zum Sadhustreit, mit 
einem Geleitwort von Erzbischof Nathan Séderblom. Miéiinchen, 
E. Reinhardt, 207 S. Kart. M. 4.-. 

In Kurzem wird erscheinen : 

Heiler, Fr., Christuszeuge oder Hysteriker. Neue Dokumente zum Sad- 
hustreit. 

Eine Gegenschrift gegen das Buch: 

Pfister, Oscar, Die Legende Sundar Singh. Eine auf Enthillungen pro- 
testantischer Augenzeugen in Indien gegriindeten religions-psycholo- 
gische Untersuchung. Bern & Leipzig, P. Haupt. 1926. 327S. M.8—. 

Der Sadhu. Christl. Mystik in einer indischen Seele von H.B. Streeter 
und A.J. Appasamy. Mit einem Geleitwort von N. Séderblom, 
Erzbischof von Upsala (1922) Stuttgart, Perthes. 200 S. Geb. in 
Hl. M. 5.-. 

Sadhu Sundar Singh, ein Apostel Jesu Christi in Indien, Nach englischen 
Quellen und miindlichen Mitteilungen bearbeitet von Max Schaerer, 
111 S. Gittersloh, Bertelsmann. 5. Aufl. M. 1.50. 

Ein fesselndes Lebensbild des beriihmten Indiers. 

Sadhu Sundar Singh, Ein Berufener Gottes. Von Frau R.J. (Arthur 
Parker) Liebenzeller Mission. 1923. 158 S. 4. Aufl. Kart. M. 1.50, 

Sadhu Sundar Singh, Das Suchen nach Gott. Gedanken tiber Hinduis- 
mus, Buddhismus, Islam und Christentum. Uebersetzt und erlau- 
tert von Fr. Heiler, Miinchen, E. Reinhardt, Kart. M. 2.-. 

Zu des Meisters Fiissen. Sadhu Sundar Singhs Botschaft. Einzig berech- 
tigte Uebersetzung von E. Pohl. Basel, Basler Missionsbuchhandlung. 
64S. 1. Tsd. Kart. M. 1.-. 

Sadhu Sundar Singh, Gotteswirklichkeit. Gedanken iiber Gott, Mensch 
und Natur. Agentur d.R.H. Hamburg. 128 S. Kart. M. 1.80, in 
Leinen geb. M. 3.20. 

Aufhauser, Joh. B. Christentum und Buddhismus im Ringen um Fernasien. 
1922. XII. 401 S. M. 4.50. 

Clemen, C. Die nichtchristlichen Kulturreligionen. Bd. 2. WHinduismus, 
Parsismus, Islam, 119 S. M. 1.60. 

Frohlich, Richard. Tamulische Volksreligion. 63 S. M. 1.-. 

Kreyher, Joh. Die Weisheit der Brahmanen und das Christentum, Giters- 
loh, Berth. 1901. 180 S. M. 3.— br. 

Schomerus, H.W. JIndische Erlésungslehre aus Arbeiten zur Maissions- 
wissenschaft. Heft 3. Leipzig, VIII 232 S. M. 2.70. 
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Oldenberg, Hermann, Vorwissenschaftliche Wissenschaft. Die Weltans- 
chauung der Brahmanentexte. VI 249 S. M. 9.60. 

Liittge, W. Christentum und Buddhismus, eine Studie zur Geisteskultur 
des Ostens und Westens, 1916 IV, 50S. M. 2.-. 

Oepke, A. Moderne Indienfahrer und Weltreligionen, 32 S. M. 0.50. 

Romer, H. Die Propaganda fiir asiatische Religionen im Abendlande, 
55 9. M. 0.80. 

Wilke, Georg, Dr. Kulturbeziehungen zwischen Indien, Orient und Europa, 
Leipzig Kabitzsch 1923, 2. Aufl. VI & 271 S. 40 (Manusbibliothek 

No. 10) M. 14.-. 


C. MISSION 


Richter, Prof. Julius, Indische Missionsgeschichte, VI & 570 S. 2. Aufl. 
Gitersloh, Bertelsmann. M. 11. 

Ein umfassendes, fiir das Verstandnis der Missionsarbeit in Indien 
unentbehrliches Buch. 

— Die deutsche Mission in Siidindien. Erzahlungen und Schilderungen 
von einer Missionsstudienreise, Giitersloh, Bertelsmann. M. 5.-. 

— Nordindische Missionsfahrten. Erzaihlungen und Schilderungen einer 
Missionsstudienreise durch Ostindien. Giitersloh, Bertelsmann. 
M. 5.-. 

Frohnmeyer, D.L.J., Missionsinspektor, Missionarbeit in Indien. Basel. 
Basler Missionsbuchhandlung. M. o.60. 

Hoch, M. Missionar, Die Aufgabe der Maissionspredigt in Indien Basel, 
Basl. Missionsbuchh. M. 0.40. 

— Die Taufbewerber in der indischen Mission, thre Beweggriinde und thre 
Behandlung. Basel, Basl. Missionsbuchh. M. 0.40. 

Man wird selten in solcher Ktirze und solcher Sachkunde eine der 
wichtigsten Missionsfragen besprochen finden. 

Lukas, Im Lande der Sonne und des Todes. Siebeneinhalb Jahre Missions- 
arbeit. Bordesholm, Heimat-Verlag. M. 1.60. 

Wenlein, Joh. Vierzig Jahre in Indien. Erinnerungen eines alten Mission- 
ars. (Missionsbuchhandl. Hermannsburg). M. 4.-. 

Das Buch gibt hochinteressante Einblicke in die Werkstatt eines 
Missionars und ermittelt dadurch dem Leser ein Verstandnis fiir alle 
die vielseitigen Aufgaben der Missionsarbeit wie nicht leicht ein anderes 
Buch. 

Zorn, C.M. Dies und das aus dem Leben eines ostindischen Maissionars. 
2., reich illustr. Aufig. gr. 80 XII, 292 S. Lwd. M. 7.20. 

Der Verfasser ist in der gliicklichen Lage, Selbsterlebtes erzahlen 
zu kénnen, und zwar ist alles aus der eigenen Anschauung heraus, man 
méchte sagen photographisch dargestellt. 

Roterberg, G. Der Missionar an der Arbeit, 111 S. M. 2.-. 

Stosch, Georg. Im fernen Indien. M. 2.- 

Schomerus, H.W. Welche Aussichten fae das Christentum in Indien ? 
1924 24S. M. 0.50. 
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Einzelnes. 


Meyer, Jonas, Die nationale Bewegung in Indien und ihre Bedeutung fir 
die Mission, Zurich, Kanares Mission 1925. 64S. M. 1.-. 

Warburg, H. Um Indiens Fretheit, 1923. 148 S. M. 3.— br. 

Dilger, W. Das Ringen mit der Landessprache in der indischen Missions- 
arbeit. 40S. M. 0.50. 

Deutsche Biicher kénnen bestellt werden durch: Furche-VerlagG.m.b.H., 
Berlin N W 7, Am Hegelplaiz. 

Postscheckkonten : Berlin 27273, Wien 105093, Bern III/4503. 

Bankkonten : Preussische Staatsbank (Seehandlung) Berlin W 56. 

Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging, Amsterdam. 


French. 


Mahatmi Gandhi, par Romain Rolland. 

Young India. (1919-1922) de Gandhi (paru en partie en francais dans la 
traduction de Romain Rolland : Jeune Inde). 

Dans Inde. Par André Chevrillon. 

Sanctuaires et paysages d’ Asie, Par André Chevrillon. 

Chevrillon fait connattre mieux que tout autre les sanctuaires de l’Inde. 

Dans l'Inde. De Ceylan 4 Népal, par M™¢ S. Sylvain Lévi. 

Un admirable petit livre, dont une bonne partie est consacrée a 
l'Institut de Tagore, 4 Santiniketan. 

Histoire de l Asie, par René Grousset. 

Réveil de l Asie, par René Grousset. 

Les Appels de Orient. Choix d’articles sur la question de l’Orient par 
divers auteurs. 

L’ Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara, par Foucher. 

Une révélation sur l’action artistique de la Gréce sur l’Orient; bon 
résumé dans |’Hist. d’Asie de Grousset. 

Introduction aux doctrines hindoues, par René Guénon. 

Orient et Occident, par René Guénon. 

Philosophie comparée, par Masson-Oursel. 

L’Inde sans les Anglais, par Pierre Loti. 

Un Apotre Hindou, le Sadhou Sundar Singh, par Mrs A. Parker. Trans- 
lated by C. Rochedieu, 140 pp. Switzerland, Morges. Mission 
Suisse aux Indes. F. 3. 1920. 281. 

Introduction Générale a l’Etude des Doctrines Hindoues, par René Guénon- 
346 pp. Paris: Marcel Riviére, 1921. 722. 

Théorie des Douze Causes (Buddhisme, Etudes et Matériaux) par L. de la 
Vallée Poussin. ix. plus 129 pp. Ghent : E. van Goethem. London: 
Luzac. 3s. 1913. 

Le Modernisme Bouddhiste et le Bouddhisme du Bouddha. Alexandra David, 
Prof. 4 l'Université nouvelle de Bruxelles. 280 pp. Paris : Alcan. F.s5. 
19g1r. 838. 

Ténébres et lumiére en pays hindou. o fr. 60. 

Le 6° annuaire des Indes de la Mission canaraise donne diverses 
études sur le bouddhisme, les hors-castes, l’histoire de la mission aux 
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Indes au XIX® siécle, la biographie de W. Carey, un réveil chez les 
Toulous, il y a cinquante ans, et une fort intéressante étude de J. Rochat 
sur la pénétration de 1” Evangile par le moyen des écoles missionnaires. 

L’Inde daujourd’ hui (organisation politique), par Metin. 

La vie et le réle de la femme hindoue, par V. de Floriant. Bibliothéque 
Universelle, mars 1894. 

La Marche triomphante de l Evangile. Ussing. 

Charles Rhenius et la Mission de Tinnebelly, par A. Glardon. 

L’Islam, par Mlle Warnery. 

Les Missions évangéliques. Asie, par Burckhardt et Grundemann. 

L’hindouisme ancien et moderne, par Murray Mitchell. Trad. par C. de Faye. 

Aux Indes pour Christ. Amiet. 

Pandita Ramabai, par P. Buchenel. 

Par Christ et pour Christ, par S. Sundar Singh. 

Aux pieds du Maitre, par S. Sundar Singh. 


